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E. H. Barton, A. M., M. D.: 

Dear Sir: — The immense importance of correct Statistics of the 
Mortality of the City of New Orleans and the State of Louisiana, that 
comparison may be made with that of other Cities and States, in order 
to remove the unfavorable impression existing in regard to the health 
of this section of the Union, has induced us to recmest a publication of 
your very able and elaborate lecture on that subject, delivered before 
the Medical Society of the State of Louisiana, and upon the data of 
which you have bestowed so many years of observation and labor, 
making it an important and invaluable work of reference. Had more 
attention and publicity been given heretofore to Statistics, the growth 
of our City and State would have been more rapid, its population 
larger, and the sense of security of health would have caused also 
the retention of capital within its borders. 

The want of correct statistics of mortality has been severely felt both 
here and in Europe, and its importance is further manifest, as it is 
only from such information that those institutions, created to alleviate 
the wants of families deprived of their natural supporters — Life Insu- 
rance Companies — can make the requisite mathematical calculations 
whereby the just rates of premium of life insurance and annuities can 
be established with reference to the Southern States ; and in order that 
facilities may be given for the furtherance of this object, we renew our 
hope that you will favor us with a copy of your Report for publication, 
and remain, with high respect, 
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New Orleans, April, 1851. 

Gentlemen : 

I have been honored with your note, requesting a copy of the 
report I made to the Louisiana State Medical Society, on the subjects 
of the Meteorology, Vital Statistics and Hygiene of the State, for 
publication. Though by no means insensible to its many imperfec- 
tions, yet I must hope it will not wholly fail of service in the cause of 
life and health, since it has met the approval of persons of your posi- 
tion and intelligence ; and with your leave, therefore, I will dedicate 
it to the Municipal Authorities of the cities of New Orleans 
and Lafayette, for whose enlightened consideration and judgment* 
its facts, principles and suggestions, were mainly designed. 

Grateful for your approbation, and very obliging expressions, 
I remain, gentlemen, 

Most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant and fellow citizen, 

E. H. BARTON. 
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REPORT 

ON TIIC 

METEOROLOGY, VITAL STATISTICS AND HYGIENE 

OF THE 

STATE OF LOUISIANA. 

Jlcad before the Medical Society of the, State of Louisiana, 1th March, 1851. 



Gentlemen : 

On our first organization, I had the honor to be appointed 
chairman of the Committee to report on the important sub- 
jects of the Meteorology, Vital Statistics and Hygiene of this 
State. On accepting that conspicuous post, I was not una- 
ware of the stcrileness of the field I had to work in — of the vast 
amount of toil to be bestowed to garner up fruits worthy of the 
Society, such as would fulfil the expectations, nay the require- 
ments of science at this enlightened period of the world. I knew 
from many years' experience, that neither meteorology nor vital 
statistics were sufficiently prized by most of our cotemporaries 
here ; that, consequently, but few records were kept of them. I 
shall now lay before you the result of my labors, imperfect though 
they be, and as our predecessors have signally failed in the 
performance of their duty — the scantiness of the materials left 
behind them must disarm criticism I should think, and leave me 
fair claims to your indulgence. 

I. I commence the report at the fountain head — Meteorology ; 
for these two subjects of Vital Statistics and the condition of 
the atmosphere have the direct influence of cause and effect 
impressed upon them. I wish to call your attention primarily to 
this connection, and we shall be the better enabled then to under- 
stand the nature of each, and appreciate our true position. In 
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thegrent range of secondary causes, through which the influence 
of Deity is felt, meteorology is doubtless one of the mighty agents 
by means of which it is experienced. The subjeel is attractive, 

as its investigation unfolds the great Jaws of our Creator; it is 
important, for we cannot understand the great principles of cli- 
mate and of health while ignorant of it; and it is interesting to 
us, for not a tree unfolds its leaves, nor a blossom expands its 
petals, nor the great science of agriculture, upon which we 
depend for our daily sustenance, is cultivated, without unfolding 
the truths and the science of meteorology. Whether, then, we 
are freezing under polar snows — scorching under tropical heats, 
or fanned by the zephyrs of milder regions, it so directly influences 
all, as to establish the popular belief (in which every man of 
science concurs), that it has a large share in most of our enjoy- 
ments, and materially influences nearly all our ailments. In a 
southern country, then, where a high range of temperature 
imparts to man an exalted sensibility, I may be pardoned for 
inviting your special attention to it. 

The application of meteorological science — to the explanation 
of its influence on the vegetable and animal creation, and on man 
himself — the different races of man, — on the healthy and diseased 
condition, — is too extensive to be entered upon on the present 
occasion, or, indeed, upon any occasion within the pfoper com- 
pass of a single lecture. I can give but a very meagre sketch of 
the vast subject allotted to me. Vegetable and animal geography 
is one of the most captivating studies of the vast field of animated 
nature; but how much more important is that of man — influ- 
enced as he is in every latitude by these conditions; but to our 
profession belongs the speciality of its influence on his health — 
or medical geography. The why and wherefore that plague 
should exist in one country and yellow fever in another; — that 
Goitre should exist in Alpine regions, and Plica in Poland : — that 
Barbadoes leg should prevail in the Antilles and Beriberi in Cey- 
lon ; — that Matlazahuatl in Mexico and leprosy in Cuba, and that 
cholera should not pass the Equator, nor the yellow fever until 
last year, etc., etc., are as curious as they are well-established 
facts, showing the different influences of climate upon man. In 
the more highly advanced condition of this interesting science 
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and probably be enabled to explain the modus operandi of 
this influence, and thus be empowered to turn such knowledge 
to our benefit. Is not every thing to be expected from its pro- 
gress, when we state to you that a French mathematician has 
demonstrated that a flower will bloom when the sum of the 
squares of the daily mean of temperatures reaches a certain point 
from the last freeze of winter ! and that it has been ascertained 
that the common lilac blooms when this sum reaches 7607° of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer, and it has been already proved in rela- 
tion to the recurrence of yellow fever of Philadelphia, in a series 
of years from 179^ to 1817, embracing many epidemics, that it 
occurred in no year when the average thermometer at 3 o'clock 
was under 79° during the summer, and that the extent and malig- 
nancy of the disease was proportioned to the extent in which it 
exceeded that height ;- — and that the average temperatures of 
June and July at that period governs the season in relation to 
health, insomuch that if, by the 1st of August in any year, the 
average shall be below that degree, we should feel full confidence 
That during that season yellow fever will not occur ! In relation 
to this country, although this precise degree does not apply, (in an 
examination I have made of some nineteen years), yet the principle 
that the salubrity of the city greatly depends upon the elevation 
of temperature is fully borne out ; and this does not at all detract 
from the value of the experience derived from what occurred at 
Philadelphia;, for during the period under notice there was a more 
or less stationary and fixed condition of things in Philadelphia, 
while here almost everything has been in the transition state, and 
that though it is one of the most important agents influencing 
our sanitary condition, it is not the only one. These important 
statements evince the interest and value to be attached to the 
study of this department of science, and that it is a duty we owe 
to society, to the profession, and to our wants and enjoyments, to 
cultivate it. 

I now present to the Societ}' - digested records of asmospheri- 
cal conditions in this State for the last 30 years, made by myself, 
viz., of 12 years in West Feliciana ; of 18 years in this city ; of 
the journal kept by the scientific Lafon, for 1807, 1808 and '10 
and 1819, here — of the parish of Rapides for the last 20 years, 

10 
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kept by a most worthy gentleman, Major P. G. Voorhiea ; and 
also the quantity of rain that has fallen during the last five years 
in the parish of Plaquemine, by Thomas Morgan, Esq. All these 
records have been carefully digested, out of which I have con- 
structed Chart No. 1, illustrative, by comparison, of the climate 
of Louisiana in its different sections. 

There are causes influencing our meteorological condition, 
which, in a proper estimate of our climate, we cannot overlook. 
I allude to the great modifying power of large inland bodied of 
?oater upon it. I am indebted to my friend, Professor Forshey, 
for the interesting computation. The whole area of the State* 

of Louisiana is 48.972 square miles: 

Of this — 
Marsh alluvion, west of delta (or 

Vermillion river) 2.880 

Mississippi delta, south of Red river 

(Lyell's limit of delta) . . . 12.514 
Mississippi delta, north of lied river 

(within Forshey's delta) . . . 3.420 
Red river alluvion above Avoyelles, 1.656 " 

Ouachita do. above Boeuf river, .900 " 



Making an aggregate, including 

flat lakes, of 21.370 

All this is not constantly underwater — but it is so more or 
less, and constantly subject to it. This does not include the allu- 
vions of the smaller streams, and some, he admits, may have been 
reclaimed by levees. He farther states, that of the whole allu- 
vion, there is uncultivable more than half, say 12,000 square 
miles, including shallow lakes. 

"You see, then, that about one-eighth of the State is constantly 
underwater, and that more than two-fifths of it are subject to inun- 
dation. That this vastly influences its thermal as well as its hygro- 
metrical condition in an annual average temperature of between 
60° and 70°, and latitude between 29° and 33°, is too palpable 
to dwell upon, — indeed we know that it is so, and that if the 
hygrometrical is enhanced by it, its tliermometrieal is much low- 
ered. Such I believe to be the fact in rolation to contiguous 
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territory, and that the climate of Louisiana is much milder and 
more equable from these causes, than large portions of Texas 
that are much to the south of us. 

With these preliminary data, I propose now to enter upon a 
somewhat discursive examination of some of the most interesting 
arcana of nature unfolded by this beautiful science. Not only 
man, but all animal and vegetable creation is controlled by it. 
But little examination and reflection will be needed to convince 
us that it is through the laws of meteorology that the Deity acts 
(by secondary causes) in controling the actions and destiny of all 
animated nature. 

That the qualities of the medium in which we live should 
produce disease, when there are great vicissitudes, when we are 
subjected to them under conditions Ave are not accustomed to, or 
when the system shall have acquired increased susceptibilities 
from other influences, is not at all extraordinary. In fact, it 
seems to be in precise accordance with the common sentiments of 
mankind. Medical men, (before the laws of meteorology were 
understood,) refining upon this universal assent, deeming it too 
vulgar, or not sufficiently recondite for the mysteries of scientific 
faith, thought proper to ascribe to another agency the production 
of the great mass of human maladies. Of the many wonderful 
powers of this supposititious agent, (miasm,) with attributes cer- 
tainly incompatible with any known agent, I have nothing to do 
now ; I only call your attention to some of the sensible properties 
of the atmosphere — to show that these qualities, so common as 
to be passed by almost unnoticed, are of the greatest importance 
in the preservation of our health, and that, together with per- 
sonal indulgences and some hygienic conditions, to be hereafter 
adverted to, most of the conditions productive of a pathological 
state are fulfilled. Confining ourselves, then, to the tolerably 
well demonstrated certainties of science, the cultivation of the 
profession and the advancement of our art, will be cotempora- 
neous with the alleviation of human suffering, and we shall be 
rewarded at each forward step in our career by witnessing the 
^ratifying progress Ave have made. 

Upon inferior animals which have not been endowed with this 
intelligence, or capacity, there has been vouchsafed a power that 
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is an ample substitute for it, in those unerring instincts that urge 

them to provide for ordinary, as well as extraordinary, seasons — 
that teaches the heaver to prepare, by an additional story to his 
retreat, months beforehand, for a great overflow, — and the bee t<> 
Hyup in the autumn for a lengthened winter. Surely this must 
be by and through some meteorological condition made known to 
them through their senses — as yet, so far beyond the reach of 
scientific certainty: — nay, man borrows information from the 
birds of the air and beasts of the field, foretelling approaching 
changes in the atmosphere, and his boasted science is nothing in 
these respects when compared with the power possessed by the 
inferior animals to guard their lives from danger. Without 
this conservative power, probably no race of animals could sur- 
vive a single generation; — one would die of excessive heat, for 
which they were not duly prepared; another, from undue expo- 
sure to excessive cold ; one by the hurricane they now scent at 
a distance ; another prepares for the flood, that otherwise would 
destroy all exposed to it, and early providence prepares for a 
scarcity that must result from a condition that is to cause it ; 
nay, we have seen the forest deserted by the feathered tribe, and 
the heavier beasts retreat to their most retired fastnesses on the 
approach of pestilence, and only return when it has subsided. 
That all this is communicated to them, as a strictly conservative 
power, through some meteorological influence, I do not doubt. 
That they influence man in the same way, is equally probable. 
Probably no general fact is more universally observed than the 
connection of great devastating epidemics with remarkable dis- 
temperatures of the air, unusual droughts, or deluges, great 
extremes of heat or cold, continued calms, or winds blowing for 
a longtime from unusual quarters, hurricanes, etc. — nay, what- 
ever has been unusual in the elemental conditions, so has varied 
the health of man — indeed, of inferior creation, too, for they 
have their epidemics as well as man. Astrology ascribed them 
to the condition and attraction of the heavenly bodies, and 
various have been the conjectures and superstitions of man in 
relation to it. The 'constitution of the atmosphere' for good 
or for ill, with whatever term it has been clothed, has exacted 
general credence of mankind. 
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It is a curious fact in corroboration of this statement, that 
these meteorological zones or conditions occur in cycles of tole- 
rable regularity, in periods of about seventeen years. So have 
been the occurrence of great epidemic visitations — the recent 
cholera and other disastrous diseases are -well-known exemplifica- 
tions of it. Such lustra, and of about the same duration, have 
been palpably recognised in agricultural pursuits — in the return 
of good or bad crops — of the cane dying and being reproduced 
every seventeen years ; and in the animal creation, in the visita- 
tions of locusts, the flight of pigeons, etc. By-and-by the 
returns will be more exact, the coincidence more clearly shown. 
the law established, or it will be abandoned. The spirit of phi- 
losophic research is now abroad, and the lovers of truth will 
assuredly find it. 

Since the birth of meteorology, (and it lias been a very slow 
and tardy parturition,) as it unfolded its treasures, as successive 
data have been recorded, comparisons been instituted, diseases 
have been ascribed to one or the other of the changes that have 
been noted. Certain maladies are known to predominate during 
certain seasons, and these are characterised by variations of 
heat and cold ; and so of the different climates, north and south. 
The most remarkable characteristic, and what has earliest struck 
the attention of mankind, has been the duration of certain 
temperatures. It was, however, soon seen that variations of 
temperature alone Avere not sufficient to account for all the differ- 
ent diseases prevailing in certain seasons and climates, for when 
these were the same, the influence on the health of man was very 
different. More or less rain was found to have its influence: 
so was the condition of the winds ; and so of atmospheric pres- 
sure. These still not satisfying inquiry into the causes of the 
influences we experienced, the hygrometric condition was investi- 
gated, and it was soon seen that the greatest value was to be 
attached to it — that it was the only varying constituent of the 
atmosphere,* often independent of rain and temperature ;f that it 



* For it should be looked upon in that light, though not technically so. 

t Extraordinary as this may appear to the scientific reader, my journal clearly 
demonstrates it, and confirms a theory on the subject now in the press, by Pro- 
fessor Espy. 
10* 
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readily accounted for most of the influences ascribed to miasm. 
In proportion, then, to the observation of atmospheric phenomena, 
so have been their connection with morbid condition. It is much 
to be regretted that scientific meteorology has advanced very 
slowly, and has not been made a part of medical education, as it 
should have been, cotemporaneous with pathology. 

If man was perfect in his condition, and all hygienic rules 
fulfilled, and we had the means of knowing all meteorological 
conditions, we should probably be enabled to explain through 
them his entire liability to disease, and then probably prevent or 
correct the greater part. Here, with a medium temperature 
throughout the year of about 67° §?, the winter mean being 
54.48, the spring 73.56, the summer 79.38, and the autumn, 
67.94, the range during the year rarely exceeding 50°, it is clear 
that neither the average temperature, nor the extremes, should 
alone be highly detrimental to health. Doubtless this condition 
is much influenced by the alternations of land and water ; it is 
thus less hot than if altogether dry, and less cold from the same 
cause. This condition thus favoring us with regard to tempera- 
ture, is productive of another result, not so favorable in relation 
to the hygrometric condition. In Table A you will find the 
actual amount of moisture in the atmosphere, both on the ther- 
mometric and hygrometric scales, its elasticity, the number of 
grains of moisture in each cubic foot, and also the drying power, 
or force of evaporation, three times a-day, for each month in the 
year, for an average of a long series of years, furnishing a very 
correct estimate of the climate in these highly important par- 
ticulars. 

The hygrometric condition is less known and appreciated than 
any other, and probably more nearly influences our sanitary state 
and enjoyments. Its frequent and great changes are often mis- 
taken for thermometric alterations; many persons, feeling the 
'.•hange they experience, are astonished, on looking, to find the 
stationary condition of this latter ; and these changes are some- 
times very great. So far as philosophical experiments have gone, 
hardly a doubt exists of the fact that the winds that have 
obtained their appellations (such as the simoon, kamsin, etc.) 
from the pestilences they have borne upon their wings, have 
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derived their qualities mainly from their hygrometrical states ; — 
one is loaded with vapor, saturates the atmosphere, prevents the 
decarbonizing power of oxygen on the blood, relaxes the system, 
increases the freedom of the secretions by which the blood is im- 
poverished and kept prepared for the important purposes of life ; 
while another, on the contrary, desiccates the blood, dries up the 
secretions by which it is depurated, and arrests vital action by 
rapidly depriving the system of the fluids requisite to sustain the 
organs in the due performance of their functions. In either 
excess, then, life is jeoparded, and much more than by mere 
extremes of temperature. This is clearly proved by the fact of 
the sickliest countries and seasons. having the highest dew-point ; 
that in elevated, or other regions, or at sea, where the highest 
salubrity is enjoyed, a medium hygrometric state is usually 
present, except when influenced by a prevalence of particular 
winds, that convey certain amounts of moisture with them. I 
think the present state of meteorological investigations will 
authorise me to announce these as established facts. 

Table B furnishes you the hygrometry of the different winds 
blowing over New Orleans during an average of near eight years. 
They are doubtless much influenced by the remarkable manner 
in which the great delta is variegated with alternate expansions 
of land and water, viz., that all the northern winds, and even the 
western, have their dryness much decreased by blowing over 
large bodies of water ; and my impression is, that Lake Pont- 
chartrain will actually one day materially aid in protecting New 
Orleans from the violence of pestilences, by furnishing a mode- 
rate moisture to the atmosphere, and lessen that desiccating 
power that usually prevails at those periods Avhen the swamps to 
the east and north-east of us are dried up. The modifying influ- 
ence of a body of water of less than a mile in breadth, is conclu- 
sively shown by the difference between the two banks of the 
Mississippi river, where it runs east and west, the south side 
] laving a milder climate — vegetation earlier advances in the 
spring — the cane has a longer period to mature in autumn, and 
fruits that arc occasionally cut off by the severity of weather on 
the north bank, are uninfluenced on the other. 

I present you Table C, showing you what is the prevalent wind 
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during each successive month and season, on an average of ten 
years. 

On an inspection of Table B, you will observe how much the 
moisture is increased during a calm — that here it always exhi- 
bits the maximum of moisture. This condition of atmosphere is, 
fortunately for us, very rare in this country, unless artificially 
produced. Stagnation in air or water, nay, in any form of vege- 
table or animal life, seems to be against the laws and will of Frovi- 
dence. In air, where it exists for any length of time, there is hardly 
comfort, health, or even life. There are but two places on the 
globe mentioned by travellers — 'valleys of the shadow of death ' 
— that cannot be visited by animated beings and returned from 
alive; places whitened by the bones of the victims of temerity, 
where, it is even said, that birds cannot fly over with impunity. 
In these positions, with a stagnant air, (and consequently high 
dew-point,) no change takes place, and it is in a position approx- 
imative to this that goitre and cretinism occur. There are deep 
ravines or gorges in the upper part of this and the adjoining 
States, near to which it is utterly unfit for man to reside, and 
especially at their outlets, (I speak from personal experience.) 
< fccasionally, a body of air passes out of these hollows which is 
particularly injurious to the health of man. There, then, of 
course, with a stagnant air, is a high dew-point. Such, too, is 
the influence on health — and remarkably so in a warm climate, 
of living in houses that cannot be well ventilated, and having 
yards in which all the filth is located, where neither the light 
of heaven nor a breath of air can reach. 

Stagnation in air or water is always more or less accompanied 
with impurity. Such, too, is the necessity of circulation in the 
great body of water which surrounds the globe, that an all-wise 
Providence has everywhere distributed it in currents, making it 
useful to its inhabitants, as well as man. Change, then, is the 
creat law of being — it is essential both for purity and health. 

The constant perflation which our position guarantees us, not 
only dries the country more rapidly, but cools the body down to 
the dew-point, or near it; certainly a most important, though 
unregarded, fact. From experiments instituted, it has been 
clearly proved that the quantity of fluid removed from the 
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system is nearly three times as much in a moderate breeze, 
and upwards of four times as much in a fresh wind, as in a calm 
or stagnant state of the atmosphere. 

Bnt there is another condition of the atmosphere almost as 
much overlooked as the hygrometric, and probably as much so, 
in a hygienic point of view ; I allude to the weight, or pressure 
of it, as indicate! by the barometer. From the weight of the air 
being measured by mercury, which is so much heavier than air, 
(11,026 times,) the changes indicated by it are comparatively 
small. When the barometer is made of water, (which is only 815 
times heavier than air,) the almost constant undulations and 
vibratory movements of the atmosphere are very apparent, and 
we can readily understand why more or less of this pressure or 
weight should influence us, not only in health, but disease. This 
will be better appreciated when we reflect that every square inch 
of our surfaces is exposed to a pressure of 14.6 lbs. Allowing, 
then, the surface of a man's body, of the medium size, to be 15 
square feet, or 2,160 square inches, he suffers the enormous 
pressure of 31536 lbs., or more than fifteen tons ! It is, never- 
theless, passed by unnoticed by us ordinarily, because the pres- 
sure within and without are equal. Not so, however, with the 
'Ttriations, and, if we analyse them, they will appear immense. 
For instance, a fall or rise of T V of an inch (of the mercury) 
indicates a difference or removal of 100 lbs. to the square inch; 
of W, of 200ft)s. — not at all unusual in this country, though 
much more common to the north; a fall of T s „, of 500 lbs.; of 1 
inch, of 1000 lbs.; of 3 inches, of 3000 lbs., etc. When the 
barometer falls, instead of feeling 'light,' as we should by the 
removal of any other weight from us, our breathing becomes 
difficult, feeble, frequent, and often terminates in an asthmatic 
paroxysm; the pulse is quick and most compressible; hemor- 
rhages often occur, with a tendency to fainting ; the secretions 
Bcanty and easily suppressed, and, at length, with a farther and 
greater exposure, apathy supervenes ; we feel sluggish, heavy 
and spiritless, owing to the excessive expansion of the fluids in 
the vessels ; we experience the want of that tonicity which braces 
us up, and we denominate it, by a singular perversion of sense 
and language, 'a heavy atmosphere ': That such a condition of 
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atmosphere should affect our healths is, on the least reflection, 

not at all extraordinary — and such is the fact. Illustrations in 
abundance could be furnished you — my time warns me to be 
content with one, and that relates to the City of Mexico. This 
large and magnificent capitol of that once wonderful people, is 
situated at an elevation of about 7.700 feet above the level of 
the sea, or our level, and, accordingly, disease is' here modified by 
a pressure and elasticity due to a removal of near 15,000 ft. 
weight, arising from a barometric pressure of little over 25 
inches, or near half the atmospheric pressure. And what we 
should theoretically anticipate from this condition of things, is 
actually found to take place, and that the diseases of the thoracic 
cavity, with a few of the liver, (and these mostly of abscess,) 
and a large proportion of dropsies, contribute nearly 34 per cent, 
of the entire mortality, calculated from an aggregate of a series 
of years, most carefully, by myself. 

Farther to illustrate my position of the more or less influence 
of the pressure of the atmosphere on our systems, I will mention 
another, but opposite, example, the results of some experiments 
made by M. Junot, and described by him in the Archives Gene- 
rales de Medicine, to show the bracing and cheering influence 
of condensed air on the system. It was found that a person so 
exposed, breathes with increased facility; he feels as if the 
capacity of the lungs was enlarged — his respirations become 
deeper and less frequent — he experiences in the course of a short 
time an agreeable glow in his chest, as if the pulmonary cells 
were becoming dilated with an elastic spirit, while the whole 
frame receives at each inspiration fresh vital impulsion; the 
functions of the brain are excited, the imagination becomes vivid, 
the ideas flow with delightful facility, digestion is rendered more 
active, as after gentle exercise in the air, because the secretory 
organs participate immediately in the increased energy of the 
arterial system. These experiments were made on persons in a 
mine in France, where men worked with a pressure of tin 
atmospheres. Upon many of them the first sensations were 
painful, especially upon the eyes and ears, but ere long they 
became quite reconciled to the bracing element. Old asthmatics 
here become effective operatives, deaf persons recover their hear- 
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ing, while others arc sensible to the slightest whisper. The 
latter phenomena doubtless proceeds from the strong pulses of 
the dense air upon the membrane of the drum of the ear. Men 
who descend to considerable depth in diving bells, experience a 
considerable augmentation of muscular energy ; it infuses into 
the muscles such power, that they can easily execute double the 
work, without fatigue, which they are enabled to execute in the 
open air ; they thereby acquire the power of bending over their 
knees strong bars of iron, which they would find quite inflexible 
by their utmost efforts, when drawn up to the surface. 

From these statements of the effects of meteorological condi- 
tions — and they might be greatly enlarged — it is apparent t<> 
every one that their influence is very great. I now again invite 
your attention to Chart No. 1, giving a bird's-eye view of these 
variations, on averages of every month in the year (of course the 
extremes would exhibit them more palpably). There are two 
lines Avhcrcin are traced the temperatures for this city for every 
month in the year; and the Charts Nos. 2 and 3 will exhibit the 
mortality during the same period. No. 2 will show the different 
effects of the climate on RACES of the same age, (white and black I 
and No. 3, the direct effect on the mass monthly. Here, then, 
*everal facts are most clearly and palpably exhibited : first, the 
different mortalities for the different months; second, the modi- 
tying influence on the black and white race of the same age; 
third, the diverse effect on the different sexes of our own race, 
the cause of which I shall advert to hereafter. The slightest 
contemplation of these Charts will satisfy every one of the 
intimate bearing of meteorology (or climate) upon mortality. 

Now, the important practical question arises, how far is it in 
the power of man so far to modify these conditions, when in 
excess, as to ameliorate their injurious influences. It is gratify- 
ing to state that much may be done in obeying the great com- 
mand ' of subduing the soil and adapting it to the purposes of 
man;' by removing the forest growth, draining the swamps, and 
cultivating the soil, we lessen the amount of moisture, (which with 
us is of the greatest injury,) not only from the extent of area 
exchanging its moist, to a dry, condition, but we increase the 
perflation thereby, and hence, by increasing evaporation, (the 
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drying power,) and lowering the dew-point, we actually lower the 
temperature. This lias been really accomplished here in relation 
to temperature, for, by comparing Lafon's tables of average tem- 
perature for New Orleans in 1807, '10, with the temperature 
observed "by me here, 1833-'50, the average is less by nearly 3°, 
while the extremes arc less. Chart 1 contains these two lines of 
temperatures, for comparison. The same Chart embraces, also, 
the average monthly temperatures of West Feliciana and 
Rapides, and are so designated; while below i,-> demonstrated 
the dry and rainy seasons of four different sections of our 
state. Three of these correspond, viz., those of New Orleans, 
Placquemine and Rapides; while that of West Feliciana, although 
an average of about 13 years, seems to have had three rainy 
seasons; it was then at a somewhat earlier period than of the 
three first, and may be considered in its transition state, being 
cleared of its forest growth mainly since that period; it has 
probably obeyed what is more likely to be a law of the climate 
in relation to other portions. 

II. Let us proceed to the second branch of our subject — 
"The Vital Statistics and Hygiene of the State." The period 

opted for taking the mortality of the State, with its census, has 
been an unfortunate one for Louisiana, for during the whole 
period embraced under the order to the marshals and their depu- 
ties for this (.■numeration, viz., the year ending in June, 18^0. 
has been precisely one of those periodical cycles alluded to in 
the former part of this report as about the septemdecennial 
period for the return of epidemic cholera. Such has been the 
fact, and large mortality has resulted in the whole zymotic cl 
(to which cholera belongs) ; for although I have been enabled to 
separate the cholera from the other mortality in most of the 
parishes, yet the mortality has been much larger in the congen- 
erous diseases of that class, than usual; and many parisl 
of the western district of the State, (see table E),* where 
we know that the mortality is not in ordinary years more 

* I am indebted to the poltteness of Colonel Labuzan. deputy marshal,, for most 
of this important and interesting table, and to C. Gayarre, Esq.. Seeretary of 
State, for the separate column of cholera in tabic E. 
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than one to one-and-a-half per cent, has been made, by this 
return, to show four, five, six, eight per cent., and upwards ! 
This is to be deeply regretted, and the only remedy to be found is 
in the enactment of a registration law by the State legislature, 
through which the actual sanitary condition can be made known 
annually. From this somewhat sombre picture, let us turn to the 
Eastern District (see table F), which exhibits a degree of salu- 
brity probably not surpassed on the globe. It will be observed, 
(for the aid of memory and observation) I have classed the parishes 
in both districts, into river, swamp and upland, according to 
their geographical location, at the foot of the table, and it will be 
seen that the average of the swamp parishes of Louisiana, 
which have heretofore been characterised, by those unacquainted 
with our State, as the dread and perennial abodes of disease 
and death, the mortalit}^ (deducting cholera), has been less 
than one-half of one per cent, per annum (0.44), with the whites, 
and with it but T W of 1 per cent ! In the river parishes it was 
a fraction over 1 per cent. (1.03); and with the upland, 1J per 
cent. (1.57)! We should bo amply satisfied with this showing, and 
it is the only answer that is required to the blasting and enduring 
criticisms upon the salubrity of the rural districts of this coun- 
try, which have so long abused both popular and scientific 
credulity abroad. I am duly sensible that the country is much 
more healthy now than when first subdued to the purposes of 
culture ; it then partook, with all new countries, of the maladies 
incident to a change from a state of nature. Its sanitary condi- 
tion since has been constantly advancing, under the ameliorating 
hand of cultivation, and probably no part of our common coun- 
try is more favored with this choicest of blessings. In compa- 
ring the western with the eastern districts under the classification 
I have adopted, it will strike you how different they are as to 
salubrity — how much more healthy the eastern are; it is easily 
explained : all agricultural countries are most sickly when first 
opened to cultivation; — the eastern have passed through that 
lustrum — the western are now suffering under it. 

With this cheering view of the salubrity of our rural districts, 
let us come nearer home, to one where the improving hand of man, 
although it has done something (but for the most part incident- 
3 
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;illy), yet much remains to be done, that experience, reason and 
science most unequivocally point out as indispensable to our pro- 
gressive advancement, Neither our geographical nor topo- 
graphical position, nor climatural inlluem- the hope 
nor the prospect, that with proper care we can approximate that 
degree of salubrity enjoyed, by the country around us. The 
permanent prosperity of this city mainly depends upon the 
degree of salubrity that is to be attained and enjoyed by the 
mass of the inhabitants, — not the wealthy portion, merely, 
who can take the ' wings of the morning and fly to the uttermost 
parts of the earth,' but of those that are to live and toil here 
all the year long, and also of that large class who visit us not 
only for the purposes of business but of pleasure. The subject, 
then, is of the last importance to us, and upon its proper solution 
depends our future welfare and advancement. Railroads, canals, 
and steam lines, are certainly of great importance; I would not 
underrate them if I could, but their primary tendency is to make 
your mart but a great Factorage — a depot for the sale and 
interchange of commodities, which can be effected in a few 
months. If the mass cannot be reasonably sure of living here 
as long as elsewhere, these facilities will only increase that sys- 
tem of absenteeism which is now retarding, like a curse from 
God, the population and progress rf)f a city blessed with natural 
advantages which no other city on either continent, possesses. 
Two great difficulties encompass this subject, the removal of 
which is absolutely essential to its thorough investigation : the 
first is the great error under which we have long labored in rela- 
tion to our salubrity; and the second is, the procurement of the 
actual facts to ascertain what that condition has been. The first 
is palpably a preliminary, for it is obviously useless, if not 
hurtful, to attempt an improvement, when it is believed none is 
needed; and to apply a remedy where there is no disease, and 
especially if this shall be an expensive one. 'If ignorance is 
bliss, it were a folly to be vase.' Here, however, the reverse is 
the actual truth; audit requires some moral courage to disabuse 
a community of a long and deeply-cherished error. We hug our 
chains with delight, and stone the man who will attempt to con- 
vince us that they are but the chains of sciolism and ignorance. 
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forgetful at the time that we but deceive ourselves, and that the 
world is not to be gulled at this enlightened epoch by our asser- 
tions, when unsupported by facts, and our self-complacency, when 
not based upon truth. Of the second, any one can convince him- 
self who will undergo the arduous labor of seeking for such a 
record of births, deaths and marriages, as is kept by every 
other enlightened city of similar dimensions and importance. I 
trust, however, before the conclusion of this report, not only to 
prove to your satisfaction that you have long labored under a 
very serious error — one, in truth, very fatal to your prosperity, 
but that sufficient facts have been gathered, by years of Research, 
to point out wherein it has existed, — enough to warrant the con- 
clusion, that the ' conviction of an error ' is, in this instance, at 
least equivalent 'to the establishment of a truth.' 

The Vital Statistics of this city have been, until comparatively 
a recent period, almost untrodden ground : ' the horrid devast- 
ating epidemics' have been written of and described ; the for- 
bidden months, 'the dead season,' have hurried thousands from 
our midst upon the wings of wealth ; catacombs of those who 
dared to tempt the lurid shores, or were destitute of the means of 
flight, have been long buried with their hopes, and been rapidly 
forgotten. The survivors alone have been counted ; the dead have 
not been missed in the mighty throng that the love of thrift has 
brought to succeed them in the large spoils here offered to the 
industrious and enterprising, and the city has been characterised 
abroad as a great Golgotha, and signalised for its perennial pes- 
tilence. And what record has been made of the past, for the 
benefit of the future? — that future which to us is the present! 
For more tlian fifty years this important entrepot has been in 
possession of a race believed to be the most intelligent and enter- 
prising of all that dwell upon earth ; yet they, in the great con- 
test for mammon, have left but few records to tell lis of that 
past, as a beacon and warning for the guidance of the future. 
The value of that knowledge will be appreciated, when we reflect 
that we grow wiser by degrees ; that our present suffering depends 
upon our ignorance of the past ; and to successive generations, 
the future can only be instructive, when the errors of the past 
are pointed out, and shunned as objects for our avoidance. To be 
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re, suffering is the chastisement, in the hands of Wisdom, out 
of which is often wrought the most eminent good. The effort, 
then, that will carry success with it, will show that the chasten- 
ing and the love have gone together. 

The statistical data forming the basis of this report have 
en the slow accumulation of years, nor can I answer for their 
entire reliability ; but then they are the best established facts I 
could procure on the subject, and it becomes us, as professional 
men and philosophical observers, to scrutinise them closely, — if 
they are false, to prove them so; for it is not by denying them, 
that we can correct the insalubrious condition of this city. Let 
us obtain the truth, by all means. If insalubrious, let us, by 
patient investigation, and putting all the facts within our reach 
together, ascend to the causes, and correct them, if possible. 
This is the true mode of being a real friend to our country, and 
not by flattery and concealment of the truth ; for in this way 
we only deceive ourselves. No one abroad gives credit to the 
oft-repeated assurances of the salubrity of the city ; and its 
influence, so far as believed by us, is most fatal to our safety, 
for it only superinduces that self-satisfaction at our situation, 
and apathy and opposition to improvement, and particularly if 
expensive, that presents an effectual barrier to our advancement. 
Figures (that is, statistics) is a great leveller ; they arc inexor- 
able ; they have little respect for partialities or prejudices ; 
they often deal harshly with theories and speculations ; they 
serve to correct the extravagancies of the imagination, and are 
often the surest tests of truth. The theory that cannot abide 
numerical ratios from well-ascertained and properly recorded 
facts, advances us but little, nay, retards us, in our progress 
towards true and exact knowledge. By their means we art- 
enabled to remove the proverbial taunts of which our profession 
is the 'scape-goat.' They must put an end, if anything can, to 
the false facts which have so long cast derision on the profes- 
sion. This, if anything, must place our noble calling on the list 
of the exact sciences, and aid largely in the safety and duration 
<f human life. 

In a State like Louisiana, whose main population has been 
made up by immigration, and that mostly within the last thirty 
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years, whose floating population has always been so large, and 
particularly in the cities and towns, (and there are no records to 
separate the native from the immigrant,) we are deficient in the 
main means, the basis, to acquire a knowledge of the effect of 
the climate upon health. This, however, is the less to be 
regretted, because the country is new — is constantly undergo- 
ing vast changes, which must, and always does, affect its sanitary 
condition. 

You will have observed, in Table F, the ratios of mortality 
in the city and country are very different, and I could readily 
have furnished you extensive proofs of this general, and, 
indeed, universal fact. The causes are very obvious: — the 
population of the one lives in a crowded workshop, as it were, 
and breathes a confined and impure air ; the population of the 
other spend the greater part of their time in, and breathe the 
pure air of heaven, where its impurities are diluted, scattered by 
the winds and oxydised in the sun, and where vegetation is con- 
stantly incorporating such elements as are noxious to man : 
while in cities, in proportion to density of population, there is 
constantly and insensibly thrown off an atmosphere of organic- 
matter, which 'hangs over cities like a cloud,' slowly spreading, 
dispersed by the winds, and washed down by showers. 'It is a 
matter which lias lived, is dead, has left the body, and is under- 
going oxydation and decomposition into simpler than organic- 
elements. The exhalations from sewers, church-yards, vaults, 
slaughter-houses, cess-pools, commingle in this atmosphere as 
polluted waters enter the Thames, (I am quoting from the report 
of the Registrar-General of England, but the same is equally, 
and, I will prove presently, more applicable to us,) and, not- 
withstanding the wonderful provision of nature for the speedy 
oxydation of organic matter in water and air, accumulate, and 
the density of the poison (for, in the transition of decay, it is a 
poison) is sufficient to impress its destructive action on the living, 
to receive and impart the processes of zymotic principles, to con- 
taminate by a subtle, sickly, deadly medium, the people agglom- 
erated in narrow streets and courts, down which no wind blows, 
and upon which the sun seldom shines.'* It is to this that the 
high mortality of towns is owing,— living in and constantly 
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breathing an atmosphere charged with decomposing matter, of 
vegetable and animal origin ; and, however small the quantity, 
even beyond the reach of chemical tests, we hatfe abundant 
proofs of their existence, besides their effects, from comparative 
conditions. 'Sulphuretted hydrogen and ammonia, and other 
gases, maybe diffused in quantities so great as to be detected by 
the senses, or by chemical analysis, or so minute and inodorous 
as to escape detection, and, in either case, may be the cause of 
disease. Some idea may be formed of the almost infinite divisi- 
bility of matter diffused in the atmosphere, from the fact that the 
hound, in the chase, discerns the tract of man and animals by the 
odoriferous particles thrown off from their foot-prints, and that 
we detect the odor of musk, notwithstanding the single grain from 
which it proceeds was deposited twenty years previous, and haa 
since been constantly diffusing its particles in the surrounding 
atmosphere. The experiments of Thenard and Dupuytren proved 
that birds perished when the vapors of sulphuretted hydrogen 
and ammonia exist in the atmosphere to the extent of a fifteen- 
thousandth part, and that dogs are deprived of life when the air 
they breathe contains a thousandth part, and that a man cannot 
live when the air he inspires is impregnated with a three-hun- 
dredth part, and suffers in a corresponding degree when a less 
proportion of these poisonous gases exist. Persons frequently 
fall dead when entering a well, vault, tomb, sewer, or other place 
filled with these gases, or with stagnated air, in which are 
diffused emanations from decomposing animal, vegetable or 
mineral substances.' Leibig, with all the appliances of tho 
(riessen laboratory, cannot yet detect any difference between 
the pure air of the Alps and the air through which the hound 
ran tell a horse, a fox or a man ha3 passed, or the air which 
observation shows will produce small-pox, measles, scarlatina, 
whooping-cough, dysentery, cholera, influenza, typhus, plague.* 
Man himself cannot breathe the same air with impunity : 
every minute of every day he appropriates to the vitalization of 
his blood twenty-four cubic inches of oxygen, and supplies its 
place with twenty-four inches of carbonic acid gas. When pre- 
sent in large quantities, from whatever cause produced, carbonic 
* General Report of the Board of Health of EDgland. 
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acid gas is destructive of life. Charcoal burning in a close 
room is a familiar illustration. 

Such, then, is the immediate cause of the difference between 
city and country ; and we shall perceive presently whence they 
proceed, and how far they are removable. The great mass of 
mankind is ignorant that, with the tempting and fascinating 
allurements of a city life, they are constantly inhaling the poison 
and imbibing the draught which will shorten their days, because 
their attention is not drawn to them, and they leave it to others, 
whose duty it thus becomes to apply the proper remedies. The 
great difference that exists between the mortality of city and 
country is well known ; it sometimes amounts to near forty per 
cent. The cause is quite as well established. The inhabitants 
of a city are constantly deteriorating in vitality, and in the course 
of years whole families frequently waste away and become 
exinct, from this and other causes, unless recruited by a union 
with others from the country ; and it is well known, most largo 
cities arc so sustained and increase. I have no room for details. 

Let us apply these principles to New Orleans ; but we will first 
present you the facts as far as they could be procured, of our 
mortality here, as far back as 1787, with gaps which no industry 
of mine could fill up. Upon this we base our deductions, (see 
Table D). To make up this table, I have not been able to deduct 
from it the accidents, and the numerous causes of death other than 
disease, nor have I deducted the epidemics, or been able to 
ascertain what portion of the population, native or immigrant, 
have fallen victims ; but I have taken the whole mortality as I 
procured it, and have computed the per centage as usual. If the 
showing is a bad one, the greater ivill be the need to remedy it, 
and it will be shown in the sequel that this is much in our power. 

In a country whose population is mainly made up by immi- 
gration, and in which the great influence is mostly felt, the 
actual mortality that occurs in the population de facto is the one 
of real importance, and not its influence on the native ; and it is 
of little practical importance now, to inquire what may be the 
effect of the climate on the native. There is little that is per- 
manent in the condition of the country ; it is, has been, and will 
be, for a long time, in what may be termed its transition state. 
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When most of the physical changes, as draining, clearing, canal- 
ing the country, with such paving, Bewerage and policing, as is 
indispensable for a fair trial of the position, is made, it will be 
time enough to discuss the effect of a stationary condition, and 
by that time we shall, probably, be supplied with some records, 
better than opinions, as a foundation to speculate on. This IS 
the more especially true, because, with the changes induced in the 
country by its reduction from a wild forest growth to a high 
cultivation, the health of man particularly suffers; for in either 
of the two extremes, of a state of nature and a general cultiva- 
tion, there is general health, with exceptions easily explained. 
Elence, then, the actual mortality in the statu quo is sufficient 
for our purpose; in fact, we are limited to that, as there are no. 
details of their separation, nor even if we had them would they 
be of much practical value, unless we had a distinct acclimating 
disease, putting the acclimated and the native on the same foot- 
ing. But how is that possible in a physical condition, on which 
it depends, which is constantly changing? A mere reference to 
the dates of these great improvements, whose influence on health 
at the moment is generally considered injurious, however benefi- 
cial afterwards, will convince you that there has been no station- 
ary condition, for any great length of time, in and about this 
city, for more than sixty years, but more particularly since the 
digging of the bank canals; from the excavation of the Canal 
< iarondelet, in 1794,-7, to the digging of the canals in our rear, 
to drain, and the draining and removal of the forest growth in out- 
swamp, which was, in fact, only completed during the last year. 
The Table D has the dates of these improvements. Hence, then, 
the discussion of the existence or necessity of any specified 
acclimation is pretty much superseded ; for it is very doubtful if 
t here can be any acclimation in a city whose status, or condition, is 
not somewhat stationary, — whose essential climatural features 
(or at least those which so greatly influence health) are so con- 
stantly varying. It is my impression that there cannot, and 
such is the result of my experience and observation. Indeed. 
the whole subject of acclimation, or the effect of habituation to a 
country protecting the party from the endemic diseases of thai 
y, has been much overrated. Such acclimation is not even 
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pretended to be extended to northern climates, but why it should 
be limited to southern ones is not alleged. An examination into 
this subject, by the British army surgeons, both in the East and 
West Indies, shows that there exists no such protective influence. 
On the coast of Africa, no such immunity (nor in Egypt) is 
acquired,* and I am yet to be entirely satisfied that, of late years 
at least, such safety has been acquired here to any great extent, 
during the progress of the great physical alterations of which 
our city and neighborhood have been the theatre. 

Yellow Fevek, the great acclimating fever so called, (and it 
is doubtful whether there is any other, and none such has been 
alleged) was formerly easily characterized ; its symptoms were less 
equivocal than they have been since, and no doubts were expressed 
in giving its appellation at an early period. For the truth of these 
statements, I must refer to the definite recollections of my cotem- 
poraries of former times. The vast physical alterations to which 
I have reference, commenced to have more palpable progress 
but a few years previous to the division of the city, in 1835, and 
in 1836 there occurred a type of fever that the most experienced 
among us, at that time, were slow in christening as decided 
cases of yellow fever ; and really there were numerous cases 
that we adjourned over the decision of until the subjects of them 
should be exposed to a fever of a more decided and unequivocal 
type. Ever since that period equivocal cases have been con- 
stantly occurring, and the more so of late years, so as to give 
rise to the question, often asked and discussed, of ' what is yel- 
low fever ?' and to the opinion expressed by several of our most 
experienced practitioners, that yellow fever often occurs in the 
Fame individual more than once, or, in other words, is no longer 
a preventive of itself; and hence, is no longer an acclimating 

* I give the following table t'J show the difference in the mortality of different 
races during the plague at Alexandria in 1835 : — 

Negroes and Nubians lost 84 per cent, of their population. 

Malays " Gl do. do. 

Arabs (not soldiers) " 55 do. do. 

Greeks " 14 do. do. 

Jews, Armenians and Copts " 12 do. do. 

Turks :: 11 do. do. 

Italians and others from the south of Europe " 7 do. 

French, English, Prussians and Germans " 5 do. do. 
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disease; and that it occurs in the natives of the city, even at the 
earliest ages, (never alleged formerly); which, if true, settles that 
question. For the very idea that there is something specific 
required, arising from physical condition, to acclimate one to a 
place where an individual is born, and has never left, appears to 
me unnecessarily refined and entirely untenable. It has been 
expressed to me by some of our oldest inhabitants, those who 
have been observers of the disease twenty or thirty years ago, 
that it was no longer the same disease ; that, in fact, the unequi- 
vocal malignancy and peculiar type which characterised it 
exists no longer ; and this is most amply verified by the symp- 
toms, aspect and history of the disease in its various stages, as 
seen and described by those who had witnessed it from 1804 to 
1823, now in my library; and that for some years back it has 
been blending itself with the ordinary diseases of the country. I 
have elsewhere expressed this opinion, and have formed it after 
due deliberation.f Every now and then, we nevertheless meet 
with cases where there is no room for doubt, but they bear a very 
small proportion to the mass of cases which occur here every 
year. 

This position is full} 7 sustained 
by the record I now give, the re- 
sult of an investigation into all 
the yellow fever years of which I 
could procure the details, and 
fortunately, after much research, 
I have been able to obtain those 
of the worst years. The disas- 
trous year of 1847 may be consid- 
ered an exception, and the re- 
markable mortality then may, in 
part, be attributed to the large 
temporary influx to our popula- 
tion, arising from a state Of war, 
and 20,000 troops, with their pro- 
verbial recklessness, eneamped 
for some time among us ; and, also, that of later years, many 
t Board of Health Report for 1849. 
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cases have been 'docketted' as yellow fever which would not 
have been so denominated in 1817/22, etc. These valuable 
facts, taken in connection with what has been accomplished in 
other countries, (mentioned in a preceding part of this report,) 
and particularly in Egypt formerly, will fully bear me out in the 
opinion I have expressed, that, with the completion of our 
physical improvements, yellow fever will have disappeared from 
among us. 

The facts — the painful, stubborn facts, which we can neither 
evade or deny, arc, that for the last ten years our mortality has 
been upwards of 5| per cent, per annum ; and it is of a people 
who must be presumed to have had fair average constitutions, 
brought here, or raised here. They have died from some cause 
— they have died from disease; and it is immaterial whether it 
is called k acclimating fever' under which they sunk, or intestinal, 
or pulmonary disease : it is the fact of death and loss to the 
public which is to be considered. Nor do I think it very mate- 
rial whether the mass of the mortality is of the recent arrivals, 
or not ; it does not favor the argument, for, if they have been 
here but a very short period, the climate, or something, must b<; 
extremely lethiferous to have killed them so soon. 

The term acclimation is very indefinite, so as to apply to 
records in civil life that can be of any use to the statistician. 
If it is confined to yelloiv fever, there is no record of it unless 
the subject falls a victim to it. There is no period of residence 
that will certainly exempt one from it, and the cemetery records 
show the fact that people sometimes die of yellow fever after 
having been here five, ten, or more years. Residence, then, 
does not prove it, for people die of other fevers, ami all the class 
of zymotic diseases, after two, three, five, ten, and more years. 
Ilonce there is no immunity from death from fevers, and the 
nearest approach to it here, as elsewhere, is to be derived from j 
the correctness of individual habits, and particularly in relation J 
to temper^fee. It is unquestionably the result of experience, 
that these habits have a more injurious influence in this climate 
than farther north. This important truth is only in accordance 
with the characteristics of all warm climates, where it is univer- 
sally acknowledged that such habits almost uniformly abbreviate 
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life, by acting in a line with all the injurious influences of such 
climate; accordingly, perhaps the most temperate people arc to 

be found in warm climates. 

All large cities are mainly aided by accessions of population 
from extraneous sources ; to attempt, then, to separate this popu- 
lation, which in many American towns is so very large, would 
l)e, firstly, an impossible thing, and secondly, would be of little 
comparative avail, if accomplished. Although a large propor- 
tion of the mortality may be derived from the recent arrivals, 
yet he who has frequently examined and studied the Cemetery 
reports, (as every man who pretends to a desire to reach the 
truth should,) will be satisfied, that a large proportion of the 
mortality is also derived, not only from the natives, but from those 
whose residence here has been five, ten, twenty, thirty and forty 
years ; but whether they have been here a longer or a shorter 
period is really of very little importance — the character for 
salubrity must be derived from the fact of their living or dying : 
now whether this takes place during what some are pleased to 
term the 'acclimating process, or period,' is of very little conse- 
quence ; the stamp of vitativeness is what is desired, and the real 
question is — whether the chance of living in this city is as good 
us it is elsewhere in the ordinary fluctuating condition of the 
population, Avhich characterises all American cities at least, and 
if not, what can be done to make it so, and what are the reme- 
dies to be applied? 

The only application I propose to make of this remark is, that, 
with the extension of our improvements, the climate is becoming 
ameliorated, and that when, by the application of science and 
skill in completing the alterations in our physical condition, 
which can easily be accomplished, and the climate shall become 
fixed and stationary, my impression is, that the bugbear of yellow 
fever will have disappeared from among us. This is not only 
not unreasonable, but in accordance with all experience in various 
parts of our own country, where this formidable diseftse has been 
finally shut out by sanitary regulations. Passing f r0 m this, with 
which you are all familiar, I will mention some that are still more 
striking from abroad. England was in the seventeenth century 
desolated by plagues ; it has disappeared under the influence of 
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these very regulations. Such, too, has been the fact in the greater 
part of Europe, where (in many parts of it) the average dura- 
tion of life, up to the times we live in, has nearly doubled from 
the same cause. But I pass over these and nearly all the cities to 
the north and east of us in our own country, where it has been 
put to defiance by the strictness of their police regulations, to 
invite your attention to a country and climate in so many 
respects identical with our own, that I am sure it will be both 
striking and interesting, — I mean Egypt. The plague (which 
to that country is wjiat the yellow fever is to this) exists in a 
sporadic form every year, and the epidemic form about every ten 
years, and where during a recent outbreak (in 1835) it was fatal 
to upwards of 6(J per cent, of its inhabitants ! nay, I may say, 
natives, consisting of Negroes, Malays and Arabs. I gave in a 
note to a preceding page the relative mortality, the difference 
falling upon the populations in close proportion to their general 
sanitary condition. The mortality was least among those Euro- 
peans who live in airy well-conditioned houses, and severest on 
those who live in the most crowded and filthiest manner. If we 
consult history, we shall find, that during the reign of the last 
of the Pharaohs, — during the 194 years of the occupation of 
Egypt by the Persians, — the 301 years during the dominion of 
Alexander, — the dynasty of the Ptolemies and a great portion ©f 
that of Rome, Egypt was free from Plague ! This absence 
of any epidemic for the long space of time during which good 
administration and the sanitary police of the country conquered 
the producing causes of this most formidable malady, justifies 
the expectation that the same appliances will be followed by the 
same results here.* This should be very solacing to us, and should 
arouse and direct those energies, of which we have more than 
any other people on the face of the earth, and for the best reason, 
we are the actual beneficiaries of them, to adopt such remedies 
as will speedily correct the mortality now existing, and fur- 
nish the blessings of health to the finest country in America. 

In elucidation of this great subject, let me now invite the 
attention of the Society'particularly to the coincidence, if not 



report of General Board of Health of England. 
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the connection of the groat physical changes, noted in table D, 
with the salubrity. Thus, we had the first advent of yellow 
fever during the digging of the canal Carondelet, in 1794-'97. 
There was a great crevasse in 1810, and extensive paving in 
1817 — previous to the great fevers of 1817, '19; — extensive, 
pavements in 1824, and up to 1832. The average mortality then 
was, you see, very great — more than five per cent. In 1830, a 
violent storm drove the waters of the lake up to Dauphin-street. 
In 1832-'o, we dug the great canal of the Bank, costing the lives 
of some 6 or 7000 of its laborers: what effect it had on the two 
great epidemics of cholera and yellow fever of 1832— '3, I leave it 
for you to judge. In 1836, the draining machine drained the large 
section below the canal Carondelet, and in 1835-'9, the forest 
growth was removed. We had epidemics in L837, '9, '41: during 
1845-'o0 the important section betwen the two canals just in 
the rear of the heart of the city was cleared, and the immense 
canals dug and the whole drained; and the crevasse of 1849 
extended the inundation of the river as far in the centre of the 
city as Carondelet-street. What influence they had on the dis- 
astrous mortality of 1847, '8, 9, and '50, of cholera and yellow 
fever, will not be left in much doubt, after the preceding state- 
ments. These coincidences are, at least, very remarkable; but 
that they have connection, seems to be in accordance with all 
experience of the effect of first disturbing the virgin soil of a 
country, and laying it bare to the influences of an almost tropical 
sun; of which examples enough might be adduced. These valua- 
ble statistical facts will also convince you of the propriety of 
making, at once, all those alterations and improvements in our 
physical condition upon which our future salubrity so much 
depends, and that they should be made during the winter season,* 
to which little attention, I believe, has been paid heretofore. But 
that all these improvements will finally restore salubrity to the 
city, is demonstrable a priori, from all that has occurred, not only 
in our own country, but abroad. 

I have heretofore limited myself pretty much to the suburbs 
and neighborhood of the city, and to general causes showing con- 



• See, in Chart No. I., the line of relative mortality of each month in tii-; year. 
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ditions that have been most disastrous to the health of the place: 
let us approach a little nearer, and enter the city itself, and see 
if Ave cannot discover conditions deeply affecting its salubrity, 
and which would be highly injurious even in the latitude of fifty. 
much less at thirty. 

The population of New Orleans and Lafayette, by the recent 
census, amounts to about 130,000, being near 18,000 to the 
square mile, showing by the census returns 6.16 to each house, 
with an average annual temperature of about 67°. 

Let us see, then, to what the insalubrity of our city is mainly 
indebted. It is impaired by — 

1st, Bad air; 

2d, Privies, Cemeteries, various manufactories, stables, 
slaughter houses, etc. ; 

3d, Bad water — stagnant water; 

4th, Bad habits ; 

5th, Bad milk. 

It is quite out of the question that I should, in the compass of 
a single report, (already too much prolonged), go into detail in 
the examination of each of these and many other causes, by 
which the salubrity of New Orleans is impaired. I leave these, 
then, to where they most properly belong — to the special reports 
of your vigilant Board of Health, (where they have already 
attracted much notice), and proceed to consider into what they 
are resolvable, etc. 

I. and II. Bad air, etc. The greatest sources of impurity of 
air arise from privies, the offal from kitchens, stables, stores, 
markets, streets, manufactories, etc. 

It is estimated that a population of 130,000 produces annu- 
ally 5633 tons of night soil, and 43,000 tons of urine : these 
may be doubled from domestic animals, and from other sources 
are at least as much more ; making the frightful aggregate of 
about 150,000 tons, (including more than 3000 dead bodies 
buried in the Cemeteries in the eity limits), of organic matter 
submitted to the putrefactive fermentation every year, under our 
very noses, on an area of 7£ square miles ! It is in vain to say 
that the night soil is removed to the river, urine sunk into the 
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soil, and the offals carried a mile or two in the rear, and bodies 
buried in vaults: all are long enough exposed to contaminate the 
atmosphere, and those buried are constantly impairing the purity 
of the air we breathe, and poisoning the water Ave daily drink. 

III. Bad water is probably more injurious to health than 
bad air, as it acts far more rapidly when taken into the stomach. 
than when taken into the lungs, for venous absorption admits of 
no selection ; it is taken immediately into the lungs and circu- 
lated through the system, and as water is capable of holding in 
solution a greater quantity of foreign matter than air, it is more 
concentrated. Professor Hoffman has stated that 1000 gallons 
of water will dissolve 25 gallons of nitrogen, 6 gallons of oxy- 
gen, 1000 gallons of carbonic acid, 50,000 gallons of ammonia 
— the very gas which escapes so largely from privies and the 
police filth of every dirty town, carrying with it vegetable and 
animal matters in a high state of putrescency. Hence it is, that 
our cisterns, and particularly when near the privies, {as they 
usually are!) are sure to be contaminated thereby, and, indeed, 
every source of filth in its neighborhood.* 

It must be highly gratifying to every intelligent mind to be 
enabled here to apply the facts derived from the deductions of 
science in the true explanation of this vitally-important subject. 
You will agree with me, I am sure, in the belief that the utility 
of science is to be estimated from its capacity to be applied to 
the practical purposes of life — advancing our comforts and 
heightening our enjoyments. We have this beautifully exempli- 
fied in the important fact stated in the former part of this report 
(and other and abundant evidences could be furnished) of the 
connection of a still atmosphere with disease, 'and both with a 
high deiv-point. This presses on us, with all its force, the 
necessity of ventilation, and it becomes doubly important when 
with the damp, still air of our backyards, the accumulation of 

* Since the delivery of this report, several who heard it have had their attention 
called to the subject, and consulted me in relation to sources of impurity of the 
water in their cisterns, from some cause to them unknown. On examination, it 
was satisfactorily ascertained that in several instances it was most palpably attri- 
butable to the vicinage of their privies — i:i others, to coal containing much sul- 
phur, etc. 
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the concentrated filth of a family, including the privy and 
kitchen offal, in the direct neighborhood of that which is of the 
last importance to keep pure, viz., the water we drink and use 
for all domestic wants. Then comes the additionally important 
fact, derived from science, (mentioned bfore,) that all the nox- 
ious gases given off above by these excrementitious remains 
are absorbed, with destructive rapidity, by this very water! 
Thus the force and value of the highly satisfactory explanation 
becomes too apparent to be questioned, and too important to be 
overlooked. 

IV. It is impossible to overlook the effects of intemperance, 
especially in a warm climate ; probably no cause is so effective 
in undermining the constitution, impairing the vis-vitce, and 
increasing the liability to disease, as it. There is no disease it 
does not aggravate; there is no constitution it benefits. The 
most cursory examination of our cemetery reports of the causes 
of death will satisfy any professional man, at least, how vast 
have been the additions to it from an undue indulgence in this 
vicious habit, and especially of all that large class which gives 
so baleful a reputation to this climate, I mean the zymotic* 
To show the effect of habits upon health in this climate, I have 
constructed Chart III. to illustrate the different mortalities of 

les and females. Chart II. (exhibiting the different mortalities 
between blacks and whites) will show the same to a certain 
extent, for we find it to be to our interest to keep our slaves, at 
hast, temperate; but it was particularly intended to exhibit 
the different influences of the climate upon the two races. 

V. Bad Milk. — The mortality in the city of New Orleans 
;dl under five years of age is upwards of 30 per cent., not- 
withstanding the proverbial kindliness of the climate to our 
young population, and the mildness of most of the diseases to 
which they are everywhere subject, such as cholera-infantum, 
whooping-cough, croup, etc., which, in the northern cities, takes 

* To my unprofessional readers I may say, that this class particularly embrace* 
'Jiidemic and epidemic diseases, as fevers, cholera, dysentery, diarrhoea, etc. 
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tore than - r >0 per cent., and in New York, 55 per cent. 
• that age! This immense mortality has been ascribed, 
inonstrated, to arise, with every reasonable proba- 

. to bad milk. That the same cause exists here, to eOm< 
it, there is no doubt. 

Now, the great and important practical question, to which all 
- subsidiary, occurs, CAN all THIS BE REMEDIED? Are wc 

suffering from 'medicable ills'? or must a mortality of more 
5J per cent, he suffered to continue — the city to remain 
•: to increase, be stationary, or decline under the great 

rivalry of other more favored spots? as the rapid improvements 

of science can almost every where supply the almost unequalled 
itages here offered to us by nature. Every intelligent 
ician will at once join in the impulsive response of every 

Louisianian, that there must be remedies, and that we must 

•\PPLY THEM. 

t us sec what they arc: 
The great object is to remove filth of all kinds as soon as 
ble, before it contaminates the air we breathe and the water 
ink and cook with, and use for all domestic purposes. This 
is done by SEWERS, and there is no city in the world better 
ted to them, — where the power to answer their purposes is 
had, as it were, without expense, and where they would do 
a tythe as much good as they would here. I have no time to go 
into details now ; the demonstration has, I must hope, beeti 
in the Board of Health Report of 1849, together with the 
drawing, etc. It is not to be doubted that all the filth that 
tminates the atmosphere, from which we have anything to 
fear, can thus be made away with, and that speedily : — night- 
soil, urine, kitchen and street filth, etc., all, indeed, excepting 
the dead, and the few cemeteries within the limits of the corpora- 
tion should be immediately closed, and all slaughter-houses, 
manufactories and extensive stables, removed to the outskirts. 
All present privies, below or in the soil, should be immediate- 
I'ticd and filled up, and, in their places, jars or barrels, 
rmeable to fluids or gases, substituted for them, with proper 
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valvular coverings to prevent the escape of gases.* At pr< 
the water is so near the surface, except in and near Levi (-street, 
that no great depth can be excavated but the water rises in it 
near the surface, and, in rainy seasons, it id subject to overflow; 
and as we know that night-soil floats on water, it is always 
near the surface, and gives off its noxious gases to contaminate 
I mosphcre. The members of the Board of Health full well 
know the trouble our health wardens have every year, during the 
rainy season, (which occurs at mid-summer,) to remove the con- 
complaints made to us upon this subject. My impression 
is, that here is our only remedy, — no under-ground privies; 
and it will recommend itself by its great economy, as well as for 
its cleanliness and salubrity. 

All the present drainhrg-canals about the city should be 
covered, as the Melpomene, Gormley, Claiborne, and those going 
to the basins of the draining companies ; low lots filled up, and 
all stagnant water prevented, for in this condition evaporation 
concentrates its poisons — vegetable infusoria;, of the class called 
algae, as well as fungoid vegetation, are rapidly generated.. 
Many tribes of these vegetable productions appear to die with 
great rapidity — sometimes in one or two days — and then decom- 
pose. Immediately after these, animalcular life appears. Stag- 
nant water is the most favorable to this order of vegetable pro- 
ductions, which, in giving rise to animalcular life, appears to 
keep pace with the animalised excreta discharged in the house- 
drainage of towns. Certain degrees of motion in water arc 
unfavorable to the production of algae and other infusorial 
plants, the tissues of which are destroyed by brisk motion. j~ The 
simc round of life and death also takes place in open and shal- 
low reservoirs, and in open cisterns where the water is frequently 
changed. The eminent German naturalist, Ehrenberg, as one 
result of very extended observations, established the fact that 
the existence of visible animalcule generally indicates the pre- 



ice the delivery of this report, I understand there is a depot for, and a 
I ciurer of, an apparatus of this kind, in Exchange-alley, near the St. Louis 

tit] ' the filthy water of our gutters, by bris'; 

izen square much purified. 
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sence of a lower series of invisible animalcule, descending in 
magnitude to the smallest monad of the most simple structure — 
so small, that there is probably no smaller organized creature on 
which it can feed, .while, as is commonly conceived, by arresting 
organised matter on the very limits of the organic world, and 
converting it into its own nutriment, it furnishes, In its turn, 
sustenance to higher orders of animalcular life. Be this as it 
may, it is very certain that the presence of animalcule in large 
numbers indicates the existence of animal and vegetable matter, 
usually in a state of decomposition, which invariably acts injuri- 
ously if the water containing them is used largely for purposes of 
food, and the effects may be more immediate and marked when 
the animalcule are large and numerous.* 

Light is also necessary for the production of infusoria and 
fungoid vegetation, and their formation is prevented by such 
covering as excludes the light and heat of the sun. 

In an alluvion soil like ours, the most perfect paving is that 
which entirely excludes the possibility of evaporation from the 
subsoil, and that is by stone blocks united by cement with an 
angle of inclination to the side gutters, and these to the sewers. 
Running water from the river or water-works should be in con- 
stant use in dry weather in summer, and at such other times as 
may be ordered by the Board of Health : every street and yard 
should be cleared every day, and the filth at once removed. 
Health wardens should be appointed for every few squares, 
whose duty should be to inspect every yard and court every day, 
r.nd every privy weekly or monthly. Trees should be planted in 
the streets to absorb the noxious gases and give out those which 
refresh and purify the atmosphere — to moderate the influence of 
reflected heat from brick walls and houses. It is a law of nature, 
that the vegetable and animal kingdoms should be, as it were, 
supplemental the one to the other : animals by breathing and 
exhaling air, load it with carbonic acid, and render it noxious to 
themselves; while vegetables absorb the acid gas, and give out 
oxygen in its stead, and thus supply the animal kingdom with 
vital air. Then again, whatever elements an animal takes from 

— *- 

* Vide Report of the General Board of Health of England. 
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the soil as food, it returns again to the earth in a different form, 
noxious to itself, but nevertheless furnishing to the vegetable 
kingdom abundant and wholesome nourishment. It is thus that 
the organic elements complete their circuit in living beings. 
Nothing is lost ; it is only reproduced in another form. These 
principles lie at the root of the whole science of agriculture ; 
while they constitute the basis of all economical and sanitary 
arrangements.* 

It has been said by very high authority, Dr. Jarvis, that where- 
over differences of vitality are found to exist in connection with 
differences of circumstances, condition, locality, or manner of 
life, it may be assumed as probable, at least, if not certain, that 
the former are the consequences of the latter. It is an unques- 
tionable principle, that in the operations of life, as "well as in 
those of dead matter, there is no event without a cause adequate 
to produce it. 

It is equally certain, that in life as well as in death, in similar 
circumstances and conditions, like causes produce like results. 
In this law of vital action, there is no uncertainty or in variable- 
ness. There is no more caprice or mystery in the ebb or flow of 
life, — in the maintenance of health, in the cause of sickness, or 
in the event of death, than in the flow and ebb of the tides, in the 
movement of the stars, or in the action of gravitation. 

It must be admitted as an universal fact, that from any definite 
amount of vitalizing or destructive influence acting upon living 
beings, there will follow a definite and corresponding amount of 
health, strength and life, or of sickness, weakness and death. 
Between the amount of the cause and the amount of the effect 
there is an exact relation. No matter how weak or how power- 
ful may be the deteriorating cause, precisely corresponding to 
that will be the deterioration.' It is thus demonstrable and 
demonstrated, if we ever expect or wish a healthy city, we must 
remove the known and well-ascertained causes of its insalubrity, 
and fortunately for us there is no difficulty about it which cannot 
be removed or surmounted, by determination, enterprise, science 
and capital. The health of a place is an indispensable element 



* Vide 'Liverpool Health of Towns' Advocate.' 
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in its prosperity ; nothing can be permanent, without this great- 
est of blessings; and whatever the cost, in the end it will be cheap, 

if this shall be the result. The true -wealth of a country consisl - 
in its people, and particularly at the productive age ; of this age, 
Louisiana, and particularly New Orleans, has a large proportion : 
it is not only larger than any portion of the United States, but of 
any part of the world. The Chart No. III. I now again advert to, 
as well as all our Cemetery reports, to show that this, too, is the 
age of death here, and that the period is the autumn, and particu- 
larly September.* In a sickly country, not only two or more arc 
constantly sick and withdrawn from the active duties of life, with 
all its attendant expenses, for every one that dies, (and, indeed, 
it is estimated, that there are actually twenty cases of sickness 
to one of death), but more, there is a half sickly valetudinarian 
existence, which materially trenches upon and consumes valua- 
ble time. Besides all this, a sickly country is the main cause of 
that absenteeism which not only deprives the State of the ser- 
vices of a large portion of her citizens, but abstracts from pro- 
fitable use and investment at home, millions of her natural 
resources ; retards the advancement of the permanent population 
of the city ; keeps down the value of city property, and prevents 
all those social and literary enjo3 r mcnts, and those extensive 
beneficences which a concentrated healthy population always 
gives rise to, and enhances and secures. 

From the foregoing observations, several important facts are 
made perfectly clear to the mind of the reporter: First, that 
a large mortality has existed in this city for a long series of 
years, and particularly during the periods when the great phy- 
sical changes have been made; second, that these causes are 
well known and perfectly removeable ; third, with prudent hab- 
its, acclimation — if such a tiling exists at all now, specifically, 
of which there is great doubt — is no longer to be dreaded; and 
it is satisfactorily shown that the yellow fever is departing from 
among us ; and, finally, that with this difficulty removed, we 
have as fine a climate as any in America ; — and that this is 

* See also Chart No. I. — the mortuary line. 
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proved, not only from the strictest and most extensive meteorolo- 
gical observations, but from the remarkable salubrity enjoyed 
in the rural districts of the vicinity. To this I need add but 
one remark, — that, as our duties result from our relations — to 
the city — to ourselves — to society, (and it is utterly impossible 
to waive or alienate them,) every consideration of self-interest, 
of health, enjoyment and prosperity, as well as the warning 
voice of past pestilences, with the hope and the prospect of 
securing a comparative stationary condition, on the finest thea- 
tre in the world for advancement, while every city is outstripping 
us in the career of prosperous fortune, urge us to make the im- 
provements required. The single fact — the basis of so many 
others — is, that capitalists, proverbially timid, will not invest 
permanently where the mortality is double what it is elsewhere; 
and you cannot expect an increase of a stationary population of 
that middle class, mechanics, manufacturers, laborers, ami 
others — the bone and sinew of the hind — where there is not as 
fair an average of health as can elsewhere be procured in our 
country. 

But I must close. I have trespassed too long on your indul- 
gence, but I cannot permit this opportunity to pass without 
again referring to the peculiar position in which our city is 
placed, even at the expense of some repetition: in sight, as it 
were, of the promised land, with the golden fruit ready to be 
{ducked, we wilfully neglect the important subject of our sanitary 
relations, and thus prevent the fulfilment of our manifest des- 
tiny. I have bestowed much trouble on the important facts I 
have given you, presuming that the elucidation of the truth with 
regard to our actual condition will be the means of its correction. 
The time is truly passed in this enlightened age, when assertion 
will be taken for fact, and that an intelligent people can be long 
mystified by statements, however high their source. That many 
— nay, most of us — have been led to entertain erroneous im- 
pressions with regard to our sanitary condition, for a long series 
of years, is unquestionable. We have been so misled by false 
[CIAL STATEMENTS, from the highest sources*, which have 



* United States census ol 1840. 
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lulled us into a fatal security, superseded, in some measure, in- 
vestigation into our actual condition, and thus prevented those 
corrective measures indispensable to our safety. 

This excuse exists no longer; we now know sufficient of our 
condition to be convinced that vast improvements are required ; 
and it would be a poor compliment to pay to an enlightened and 
Wealthy community, as this is, to say that it will hesitate one 
moment to apply the proper remedy. I see a full guarantee of 
this promise in the newly-awakened interest this subject is 
assuming among us. When the curiosity of this public is fully 
aroused, it will only be satisfied with the truth. This truth is a 
truly painful one, but it is with as much pride as pleasure I ven- 
ture the statement, corroborated by the laborious investigation of 
many years, that the condition is a rcmoveable one ; and that, by 
the application of science and skill to enterprise and industry, 
jierseveringly pursued, all can be accomplished that the most 
^.anguine could anticipate, or the most enthusiastic desire. No 
medical man of reputation would venture the assertion that our 
condition cannot be vastly ameliorated : the physical aspects of 
nature are as much, if not more susceptible of improvement for 
the sanitary condition, than for the enterprises of commerce. In 
the great competition for supremacy for the western trade, we 
do not start even in the race unless we are upon a par with them 
in a sanitary point of view. With all right in this, the game is 
in our own hands, and it is all comprehended in a few words, — 
sewerage, and a proper system of policeing. The meteorological 
tables will show you we have the ideal temperature for the most 
perfect health and enjoyment, with an almost entire freedom 
from those extremes which are so injurious to health farther 
north. It is true we have too much moisture, but then the im- 
provements suggested would, if carried into effect, in a great 
measure remove this excess. With the adoption of these im- 
provements as a basis, all else will soon follow, for, with health, 
a permanent population, wealth, taste, refinement will soon 
develop our delightful climate, and we shall be in the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of the most pleasant residence in America. 

I trust, under your auspices, the public will be invited to take 
an interest in the important connection of experimental science 
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with practical, every-day facts, as shown, for instance, in the elucidation 
made by the hygrometer of the necessity of ventilation in this climate, 
in the condition which exists in the still air of most of our back yards, 
and too many of our houses, with what has been shown of its actual 
condition in a calm atmosphere in other situations; — of the connection 
of this atmosphere with moisture, and of moisture with disease. This 
has been most satisfactorily shown in Table B, of the hygrometry of the 
winds, of which various illustrations are given; — of the facility with 
which the water we drink and use for all culinary purposes becomes 
contaminated by being placed, by a singular perversion of good taste, 
in juxtaposition with all the filth of the family ! I again call your at- 
tention, too, to the interesting statement in the text, first pointed out 
by a French meteorologist, of the discovery of the actual means of 
daily temperatures when certain plants (enumerated) would flower (and 
by implication, as it is a law of all plants); and in our country, where 
it has been shown of the return of great epidemic visitations, on the 
occurrence of certain meteorological conditions, known antecedent to 
their outbreak. The same principles applied to the cultivation of our 
great staples — sugar-cane and cotton — will announce to us, at the 
periods of their first maturation, (the flowering of the one and the 
ripening of the other.) the probable produce from each during that 
season, barring accidents ; and, being the results of actual numerical 
calculation, will prevent that uncertainty, and of course put an end to 
that speculation, so ruinous to the producer. 

These views alone, demonstrate the importance of keeping accurate 
meteorological records of our condition, not only for health, but for 

• agriculture and commerce. Had the facts which these principles ex- 
plain been known to our intelligent and enterprising planters, the pro- 
ducts of our great staples would long since have been extended all 
over the State, and been much more certain crops than they now are. 
They mostly confine themselves, at present, to the very slow and ex- 
pensive one of empirical experiments, instead of applying principles at 
once, apd boldly dashing forward wherever they are applicable, with 
all the assurance of success which comes of scientific deduction. 
An illustration is furnished of this in the very recent cultivation of the 
cane in the Red river district, and the highlands of our State, where 

it is cultivated with as much success, if not more, than in the lower 
river districts to which it had been so long restricted, while it may as 
well have been cultivated in the others twenty years earlier ! 

But, gentlemen, there is another fact which claims your very special 

attention : No country of any importance is so shamefully destitute 

of records of the past, and particularly of mortuary records, as this 
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You would deem me very extravagant if I should inform you how 
much I think your interest has been sacrificed by this disgraceful ne- 
glect. With the finest climate, soil ;;nd position in our country, you 
are kept half a century back of what you would have been had the 
facts been known, by a proper registry-law of your births, deaths, and 
marriages, and a meteorological record of this and various parts of 
your State ; — the one thoroughly to record what the climate is, and the 
other to exhibit the effects- of that climate — each bearing upon the 
other. When the climate or condition of a place is found to be inimi- 
cal to the health of its inhabitants, it must be attributable to certain 
causes, which should always lead to an examination. Experimental in- 
vestigations, under the direction of science, arc then employed to find 
them out, and when so discovered, there is little difficulty in removing 
them. I will give you a very striking instance : Some years ago, the 
people of Liverpool were in the habit of boasting of their health, — as 
we are in the habit of doing. The facts developed through the admi- 
rable registry-law of England, soon showed that they were suffering 
under the disastrous mortality of about 1 in 19, or 5.26 per cent.! 
They soon took the alarm ; and, on examination, the cause was found 
palpably to arise mainly from their extensive, filthy cellar population 
This was immediately abated, and their salubrity was soon increased 
to 1 in 27, or 3.70 per cent.! The following pnges will show a much 
larger mortality here : but the heart of every patriot and philanthropist 
among us may y^t throb with delight, when, through a similar appli- 
ance, we shall be blessed with similar ameliorations. 

From what has been before said, but necessarily alluded to very 
briefly, it is in the power of sanitary measures to accomplish almost 
everything we could desire. Those who have most fully investigated 
this subject, admit that by these means we can procure a state of 
health where the mortality does not exceed 2 per cent. Then cast your 
eyes over Table D, and you will see, through our neglect and igno- 
rance — and, of course, the former resulting from the latter — we have 
actually had a mortality, during more than sixty years, on an average, of 
nearly twice and a half as much as that ! and during some series of years 
near three and a half times as much ! while, in some single years, it has 
exceeded forir times as much, or 8.33 per cent.! though there arc years 
in the group, as in 1812, when the mortality was only 2.22 per cent., 
and in 1827, when it was only 2.25. These are highly important facts 
to be remembered. They show that the former mortality does not so 
much belong to our position, as its abuse ; and it belongs to this in- 
telligent public to determine whether it. shall be continued, for it is 
hoped that it has been satisfactorily demonstrated in this report that 
it is entirely in our power to remove them. The longer continuance 
of such a state of things is not only ruinous to the best interests of th« 
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city, buLa reproach to the age we live in, if, by any means, they can be 
remedied. 

In taking leave of this most important and interesting topic, I must 
express the hope I have that you will take a manly share in consider- 
ing its bearing upon our sanitary state, and our future prosperity, and 
come with a free and strong help to its accomplishment. There is 
a mighty incubus that is paralysing the slumbering energies of this 
great community ; and, with the long delusion we have labored under, 
it requires no ordinary moral courage to express the thorough convic- 
tion I entertain, sustained by the facts in this paper, that it arises 
maiirly from the sanitary condition, in defiance of the boastings and 
taunts of those who draw their facts from their fancies, and construct 
their opinions upon thei-r wishes. An average mortality of 5.83 per cent., 
or 1 in 17-70, for the last ten years, is rather a too serious matter for 
the city fathers to contemplate or set quiet under, while the remedies are 
in reach, and while they hold the power to apply them. Figures are 
stubborn things, for they are facts ; the imagination quails under their 
influence ; and all reasoning upon such topics without them, or against 
them, having nothing to rest upon, must fall to the ground. 

The glaring fact of our almost stationary condition, in this age of 
progress, stares us in the face. Enterprise is abroad. Vigorous com- 
petition is putting every place, whose position is far inferior to ours, 
naturally, ahead of us. The main responsibility rests, first, upon those 
who represent the city in the councils, to take the initiative, to which 
they have been repeatedly urged by the Board of Health, to adopt 
such a system of sanitary reform as will remove the greatest obstacles 
to our advancement. The future welfare of New Orleans depends 
upon their enlightened and zealous efforts for the public good. They 
cannot evade it, if they would. They have an offcial consultative 
Board* with whom to divide responsibility, who will cheerfully aid them 
in their important duties. A longer \ ; ; s a sacrifice of an 

important public duty. Alone, I might shrink from the freedom I 
have take* with your actions and opinions; but, gentlemen, with the 
aid and sanction of the intelligent and scientific body I see before me, 
proper representatives of the enlightened sentiment of the profession 
in all parts of the State, I feel I am but the organ of your views. 
Though I will not presume to assert that you endorse all the opinions 
I have expressed in this report, yet, as the main facts are undeniable, 
and the deductions from them obvious and fair, I shall at least take It 
for granted that you so far concur with me that you join in the call for 
a thorough scrutiny into the facts, and, if they are sustained by the 
proofs, you will aid in the adoption of suitable measures to remove the 
causes of disease, and improve and promote the public health. 

* Board of Health. 
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Table B. 

HYGROMETRY OF EACH OF THE PRINCIPAL WINDS AT NEW ORLEANS, AND WHEN CALM. 



DEGREE OF DRYING 
POWER, 



1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7 th 

8th 

9th 



s.w . 
w. 

N.E. 



S.E. 

CALM 



10 .(.6 
10 .03 
10 .01 

9 .28 
8 .84 
8 .21 
7 .56 
5 .17 



AMOUNT OF MOISTURE 
! 1000.] 



1st 

2d 
3d 
4th 
5th 

6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 



S.E. 
CALM. 



.677 
.698 
.727 
.740 
.761 
.763 
.768 
.720 
.929 



ELASTICITY OF THE 
VAC Oil. 



WEIGHT OP VAPOR IN 
A CUBIC FOOT, 
u.ns. 



1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

0th 

7th 

8th 

9th 



N.E. 
W." 



S.E. 
CALM 



.468 
.534 

.030 
.646 

.646 
.664 
.743 

.7-59 
.701 



1st 


N.W. 


2d 


N. 


3d 


N.E. 


4th 


W. 


5th 


s. 


6th 


E. 


7th 


S.W. 


8th 


S.E. 


9th 


CALM. 



5.136 
5.819 
6.847 
6.915 
7.1S1 
7.213 
7.229 
8.030 
8.254 



Tf. B. — To my scientific readers I observe that some few small errors in the above could only 
have been ascertained when the results were arrived at — but at too late a period to re-calculate 
sixty pages of figures. 



Table C. 

STATEMENT OF THE WINDS IN NEW ORLEANS — BY MONTHS AND SEASONS. 





N. 

4.4 


N.E. 

4.4 


E. 

5. 


S.E. 

3.4 


S. 
3.4 


S.W 


w. 

2. 


N.W Calm. 


Explanation. 


January . . . 


2.4 


Of 




February . . 


4.4 


3.4 


4.i 


2.i 


3. 


2.4 


1.4 


4. 


0.4 




March .... 


4.4 


2J 


5.4 


3.4 


7. 


2 4 


1.4 


2.4- 


0.4 




April .... 


l.i 


2.* 


6.4 


4.* 


6.# 


2.4 


2.* 


2. 


0.4 




May .... 


2. i 


2.* 


5.4 


4. 


6.* 


3.? 


1.4 


2.4 


1. 




June .... 


l.# 


1.1 


6.4 


4.4 


4.* 


6. 


1.* 


1.4 


1. 


Being on an average of 11 


July .... 


l. 


2. 


5. 


5. 


6. 


4. 


3. 


1.4 


3. 


years — 1835-'42 and '48-50. 


August . . . 


3.4 


3.1 


4. 


3.4 


4.1 


4. 


3.4 


1.* 


2. 




September . . 


6. 


6.i 


6.4 


U 


2.4 


■ >. 


1.1 


1.* 


Q.f 




October . . . 


6.1 


5.4 


7. 


1.4 


l.J 


1. 


2. 


3. 


1. 




November . . 


5.i 


1. 


4.* 


3.4 


3.4 


1. 


1. 


3.4 


0.4 | 




December . . 


7.4 


4.} 


5.4 


3. 


3. 


l.# 


1.1 


1.* 







BY SEASONS. 



Winter 
Spring . 
Summer 
Autumn 



16. 
8.4 
6.4 

18.4 



II. J 15.4 

8.4 17.4 

7.4 15.4 

12.* 18. 



Winter 
Spring . 
Summer 
Autumn . 



1st ! 3d 




5th ! 6th 


2d 


7th , 6th 


1st 


1st ! 3d 


2d 





6. 


5. 1 8.4 


2. \ 


20.4 


8. * 


5.4 6.* 


l.# J 


15.4 


1 1. 


8. 4 J 


6. 


7.4 


3.4 


4.1 8-4 


2.4 \ 



4th 

1st 
2d 
5th 



7th 


8th 6th 


9th 


4th 


8th 7th 


9th 


3d 


5th 8th 


9th | 


8th 


7th | 4th 


9th J 



Total number of days' wind 
each season. 



Relative frequency of each 
wind during each season. 



BY THE YEAR. 



3d 5th 1st 4 th 
49. I 40. 1 66.4! 40.* 



2d 



6th I 8th 
32.4' 23.4 



7th | 
27.1 



9th Relative frequency of each 
12.4 < wind during the year. 
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TABLE E. 
STATEMENT of the number of Free and Slave Population, as well as the number of 
Deaths from Cholera and other Diseases, in the Parishes of the Western District of 
Louisiana, as taken by the Assistant Marshals, and returned to the United States Mar- 
shal's office, under the Census Act of 23d May, 1850. 




PARISHES. 
Carroll 

Tensas 

Concordia 

Ouachita 

Morehouse 

Union 

Jackson 

Catahoula 

Franklin 

Caldwell 

Claiborne 

Bossier 

De Soto 

Caddo 

Natchitoches ... 
Sabine 
Rapides* 
Avoyelles 

St. Landry 11,38-1 

Calcasieu 
Lafayette 
Vermillion 
St. Martin 
St. Mary 
Bienville 



Classification of the Parishes of the Western District of Louisiana: 



1. Ratio of mortality in river parishes, percent. 

2. Do. do. in swamp parishes do - 

3. Do. do. in upland parishes do. 



3.81 
3.52 
6.21 



2.46^ White 
3.42 r" and 
G.08 J Colored. 



* These numbers are furnished by a correspondent — not published by the Deputy Marshal. 
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TABLE F. 
STATEMENT of the number of Dwelling Houses, Fr 
Eastern District of Louisiana, as taken by the 



be and Slave Population, as well J 
m Assistant Marshals, and! 






3 
1 
5 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
II 
I 2 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
1!) 
20 
21 



PARISHES, 



' F r& I \iiy— 

1st, 2d, and 3d Wards 
4th, 5th, 6th and 7th Wards 
Second Municipality — 

1st and 2d Wards 

3d Waul 

1th Ward 

5th, 6th and 7th Wards. 

_ Third Municipality 

Right bank of Mississippi river 

JEFF1 

1st, 2d, and 3d Wards, Lafayette 



5th Ward, City of Lafayette, and 

remainder of Parish 

Ascension 

Assumption 

East Felicia na 

West Feliciana 

East Ba 

West Baton Rouge 

Iberville 

Lafourche Interior 

Livingston 

Plaquemine 

Point Coupee 

St. Bernard 

St. Charles 

St. John the Baptisl 

St. James 

St. Tammany 

St. Helen . .: 

Terre Bonne 

Washington 

Totals 



Number 
of 



2154 

3181 

1 558 

2,673 

3,870 
101 



1 ,769 

755 
926 

7!:i 
599 
1044 
392 
640 

•480 
615 
760 

191 
530 

591 
786 
390 
550 
406 



INHABITANTS. 



9,668 
23,893 

7,676 
9,072 
5,(180 
23,519 
19,890 
2,029 



2,056 ; 10,929 



7,801 

3,486 
5,197 
4,084 
2.57!) 
5,627 
1 ,920 
3,680 
5,166 
2,543 
2,611 
3,528 
1,479 
988 
2.778 
3,347 
1,003 
2,366 
3,396 
2.371 



31,266 181,306 



Population 

I ilstricl ' 

Louisiana. 

TOTAL. I 



1,974 
6,136 

1,107 
976 

810 
3,162 

1,057 

1,371 



11,642 
30,029 

8,783 
10,050 

6 520 
26,681 

22,702 
3,086 

12.300 



4,825 

7,266 
5,3 1 1 
9,512 
10,666 
6,351 
4,351 
8,607 
4,368 
841 
1,779 
7.812 

4,132 
! 5 10 
7,751 
2,363 
2,196 
4,331 
1,037 



12,626 

10,752 
10,538 
16,596 
13,245 
11,978 
6,271 
[2,287 
9,534 
3,384 
7,390 

3.763 
5,120 
7.318 
11,098 
6,366 
4,562 
7,727 
3,408 

122,790 ) 304,096 



Mortality of the. Country Parishes of Louisiana — Eastern District of La. 



Classification of the Parishes. 



Including Cholera. ;Excluding Cholera. ; 



Ratio of M irtality of the River Par-") 
ishes, excluding New Orleans. La- { 
fayette and West Feliciana, and < 
including other liver towns 

Ratio of Mortality of the Swamp Par- 
ishes 

Ratio of Mortality of the Upland Par- 
ishes 
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. TABLE F. 




as (he number of Deaths from Cholera and other Diseases, in the respective Parishes of the 


returned to the United States Marshal's office, under the Census Act of 23d May, 1850. 


Mortality 
5 Free Inhabitants. Slave 


[YTortality 
Inhabitants. 


Ratios of Mortality per cent. 


WHITES, j COLORED. T0 TAL TOTAL 


< 




MORTALITY >l*ORT\LITY «>M*UCT MORTALITY 


'cholera 


OTHER 

DISEASES. 


TOTAL. J CHOLERA. 


OTnER 
DISEASES. 


TOTAL. 


without , WITHOUT 
CHOLERA. ) CHOLERA. 


WITHOUT 
CHOLERA. 


rta cent. 

INCLUDING 

CHOLERA. 


; 22 


86 


108 5 19 


20 


39 


0.89 1.01 


0.91 


1.28 


; 63 


281 


344 30 


58 


88 


1.18 | 0.94 


1.13 1.43 


< 26 


146 


172 7 


24 


31 


1.90 ? 2.16 


1.94 2.31 


': 51 


8!) 


140 6 


5 


11 


98 ! 0.51 


0.93 S 1.50 


\ 2 


11 


13 


I 


1 


0.20 I 0.12 ; 


0.18 | 0.21 


460 


170-2 


2162 7 


22 


29 


7.24 ; 0.70 


6.46 ! 8.21 f 


) 60 


302 


362 10 


71 


81 


1.52 ' 2.52 


1.64 1.95 


3 


33 


36 j 3 

< 


22 


25 


1.63 > 2.08 


1.78 | 1.97 


■ 52 
\ 34 


283 
115 


335 8 
149 49 


46 

84 


54 
133 


2.60 | 3.36 
2.01 I 1.48 


2.67 
1.96 


3.16 


2.44* 


1.48 


i 1.74 


! 1.58 


j 2.23 


' , 3 


34 


37 | 81 


22 


103 


0.98 


'■ 1.11 


\ 1.07 


I 1.30 


36 


41 


77 144 


59 


203 


I 0.79 


) 1.10 


{ 0.95 


' 2.66 


\ $ 


86 


90 3 


176 


179 


; 2.10 


I 1.85 


1.93 


\ 1.97 


1 13 


07 


80 ; 18 


279 


297 


2.60 


2.62 


' 2.61 


; 2.85 


', 45 


101 


1 16 ; 67 


98 


165 


1.79 


1.54 


1.66 


'( 2.60 


< 21 


28 


49 88 


84 


172 


1.45 


1.93 


1.78 


I 3.52 


; i4 


23 


37 I 143 


170 313 


0.62 


1.97 


1.57 


2-84 








9 


9 




0.20 


0.10 


; 0.10 


5 


32 


37 5 


15 


20 


1.25 


1.78 


1.38 


1.69 


j 27 56 


83 81 


83 


164 


2.14 


1 .76 


1.88 


> 3.34 


\ 5 8 


13 35 


100 


135 


0.22 


1.28 


0.95 


1.30 


I ... 4 


4 9 


14 


23 


0.27 


0.61 


0.48 


0.72 


3 


12 


15 49 


61 


110 


1.21 


1.47 


1.42 


2.44 


9 


17 


26 > 78 


51 


129 


0.61 


1.12 


0.93 


2.10 


5 


19 


24 89 


105 


194 


0.60 


1.15 


0.91 


1.96 


... 


58 


58 \ 4 


41 


45 


1.45 


1.74 


1.55 


1.62 


> •• • 


26 


26 


25 


25 ' 


1.10 


1.14 


1.12 


1.12 


1 2 


18 


20 > 7 


42 


49 


0.53 


0.97 


0.76 


0.89 


{ .. . 


23 


23 ; . . . 


6 


6 \ 


0.97 j 
1.05 ; 


0.58 } 
1.38 \ 


0.85 


0.85 


( 965 


3701 


4666 j 1040 


1793 


2833 \ 


1.27 j 


1.90* 


i 




*I have added the per centage 


U. S. Marshal's Office, 




of Mortality separately from 


Eastern District of Louisiant 


i. 


the cities of New Orleans and 


j New Orleans, April 15, 1850. 




Lafayette, as that is done above. 
E. H. B 


WM. P. SCO 


TT, IT. S. M. 


t The Charity Hospital is in 


Bi/Ckas. A. Labi 


JZAN, 


this ward, where all the sick 




D'ij Marshal. 


emigrants go on their arrival at 


j To E. H. Barton, M.D. 

1 




New Orleans. 
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EX] 

I.\ explanation : i is necessary to state that 

the deputy marshals, in making their general return-;, only specify 

'free' and 'slave.' horn ite are classed with 

the 'whil made in the mortuary estimates 

of those : • fiscal di: all the specific returns, from 

Washington. Thi to any other portion of 
the text i e a contrast is in fcituted between ' white ' 
and 'colored.' 

The true philosophy of very loosely called 'acclimation,' is 

Aery little understood — the materials do not exist. We know that one 
latitude, or zone of the earth, is different in what is technically called 
its -climate.' from another; that these even differ in their longitudes; 
that elevation or deprei I the vicinage of mountains, plains or 

great bodies of water, materially influence it; but farther we cannot 
go. How difference of soil affects it we know not : that it docs affect 
plants i- uous field- 

varieties of fruit and other productions; but the cause here is palpable 
enough — they derive v orts their existence from it. we never 

do. All we ca rely; and from which to reason, is, that 

from these positions result a difference of meteorological condition. 
The exponent, then, of climate, so far as our present positive know- 
ledge extends, is Meteorology. Now, from our ignorance of meteoro- 
logical conditions, with almost one exception, of different countries, wc 
are limited to the explanation which that one furnishes, — I mean 
difference of temperature. Let us see, then, what this supplies. The 
inhabitants of the northern, or cool regions, :.vo generally of the san- 
guine temperament, with a large development of their sanguiferous 
and pulmonary system'-, with a corresponding power of generating 
heat, to adapt them to the wants of such a climate. On the contrary, 
the natives of hot regions have usually the bilious temperament, with 
the reverse organization, because the requirements of this climate are 
different, and they get rid of their excess of carbonic acid through 
other emunctorics, and they take in less through their lungs, it not 
being required, and if it was taken in, they would be overdieated by 
the combustion it would excite in their systems; hence, then, the pre- 
dominance of the bilious temperament in hot climates: and it i 
matter of observation that temperaments are convertible by l< 
residence — certainly the sanguine becomes bilious through genera- 
tions, — and in accordance with these principles we find the visitor from 
the North, of the bilious temperament, is more easily accommodated to 
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the South than he of t! Dr. Cartwright has clearly shown 

that hite 

man. in their much igre -Acre, then, is 

ad as man is 
almost the only atrimal he 

clearly accom] by the < : lectual powers in 

accommodating himself to different I 

in his dress ami i i while other a ■> survive this 

change, in a great <h '.ree lose the rotected them from 

northern • coming to thi 

i to a climate to consti- 
tute it — that is, habituation to a certain fixed atmospherical condition, 
— (and it is owing to our ignorance of the other departments of Mete- 
orology that we are at present compelled to —is, then, 
but Itabituation to explana- 
tions are hypothetical — but p> -and based upon 
assumptions that arc unphilosophical to admit, and I pass them by. 
The troops transferred by the Pacha of Egypt to the comparatively 
cold mountains of Greece, from the torrid regions of southern Egypt 
and Nubia, perished like rotten sheep, without apparent The 
Laplander, transplanted to Louisiana, would die from excessive heat, 
if his ordinary power of generating caloric for his indispensable 
wants, in his cold regions, was not immediately restrained here. 
Negroes, transferred to colder climates from Africa or the South, suffer 
great mortality from the change, and particularly from pulmonary 
disease, from the increased activity required through this system of 
supplying heat. Monkeys carried to England all die speedily, and 
mainly of the same disease, if not confined to an atmosphere artificially 
heated for them : and these illustrations* could be vastly extended in 
corroboration of the position assumed. 

In this view of the subject, acclimation has a wider range and a more 
specific application, and is not confined to those coming South from the 
the North. But they are, I believe, unnecessary, for actual experience, 
when properly tested, is against the admission of the absolute necessity 
of acclimation, to any great extent, from one temperate region to ano- 
ther; at all events, it must be abandoned so far as it de; ends upon a 
fixed physical condition, as it regards us, for that we have not had for 

many years 



* See Lecture on Acclimation, by the author, delivered to and pub! 
class, when he occupied the chair of Theory and Practice of Medicine and Cli- 
nical Practice in the Medical College of Louisiana, in 1S37. 
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A P P E N D 1 X 



I have been kindly supplied (and mainly through Mr. H. Gr- Heartt, 
Actuary of the Mutual Benefit Insurance Company of this city) with 
the subjoined tables and data for the calculations from the other life 
insurance offices in this city, and as they furnish a strong argument 
corroborating the statement I have made in the ' Report,' it affords me 
great pleasure to add them here. That position is briefly this: that 
this climate is not lethale per se, but has been made so by superadded 
or abused conditions — by circumstances extraneous to the physical 
condition; and this is demonstrated by the health of the neighbor- 
hood, the supervention of years of remarkable salubrity, and the great 
difference in the mortality of males and females in this city; that 
difference being sometimes 7, and sometimes as many as 13 to 1, in 
favor of females ! arising mainly froiu difference in mode of life; being 
an eloquent testimony in favor of correct habits, in this respect, never to 
be overlooked. I now invite the attention of the reader, to the singular 
fact — to show the influence of hygienic rules — that, whereas the 
mortality of the whites in this climate for the last two years (and 
select these because the mortality has been very large from cholera, 
etc., and they are of the same date as that embraced by the Insurance 
Companies) has been 9.83 percent., or 1 in 10.36 ; and that of negroes, 
3.44 percent., or 1 in 29.66 ; while, by the materials furnished, this is 
entirely reversed, and the white mortality is actually only 0.77 of 1 
percent., while the negro is 1.72 percent, (and most of the mortality 
has been produced by cholera). In these last cases, both may be con- 
sidered as picked lives, although all the insured are of those ages most 
liable to death here, viz , middle life. The one really takes care of 
himself, for himself and family, while the other is reckless and indiffer- 
ent to influences which the first so carefully avoids. So powerful do I 
consider the influence of proper habits in correcting the influence of 
climate or condition, that I place personal, paramount to general. 
hygiene ; — the one is for the individual, (and is controlled by his sense 
of interest) what the other is for the community, who are ignorant of 
Us importance, and here extremely negligent of it. A warm climate 
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and a filthy city deteriorates health where their opposites would not, 
and although much personal cave will, in a great measure, remove most 
of their influences, yet the mass fall victims to them. This opinion is 
not given at random — I have the figures to sustain me : besides 
which, a professional acquaintance with the climate of thirty years, 
during all which time I have been collecting memoranda in relation 
to it, gives me full authority to speak boldly. 

Prom the great difference, then, in the tables of general mortality 
and those of the special mortality, as furnished by the insurance com- 
panies, arise the profits of such companies. From this showing it is 
evident they must be greater here than in any part of the world ! and 
I feel very sure that nowhere is there a greater difference in the pro- 
longed enjoyments, as well as the hazards of life, between provident 

care and extreme recklessness. 

E.H.BARTON. 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LOUISIANA. 



A TABULAR VIEW of the Results of Life Insurance, a3 exemplified by the Expe- 
rience of this Office, from its commencement to 1st April, 1851, a period 
of one year and nine months. 



NUMBEB INS1 

KTC. 



PLACE or r.IKTII. 



AS E. 



o 






a u 



& 3 

O ~ 

.2 5 

.2 oo 



5 [3 S 

6 .a y. aj^ 1 | 

ft Hill 

W t> H «1J oq j=> 



"So 



Cholera. 

Do. ., 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Phthisis pulmonalis . 
Ditto 



14@19;~ 

M .. 
25@29 . . 



T3 






bfj^ 



£ to 



Drowned 
Do. . 



Typhoid fever ••••.. 
Ulceration of throat . 

Diarrhoea • • • 

Endo-Carditis 

Gastro-Enteritis. . . . 
Dropsy and paralysis. 



35(a 39 

|40@44 

20 
30 

17 
36 

23 

24 

30 

32 

33 

45 



3~ 



Deaths total of negroes 



2 
I 

-i 1 
1 
1 
I 
I 
18 



* I 3 S 

ta — ■•- — 



— — ■" ~ 



Q»on 



~~- — ,J 

5 s> - — 

~ = '- - 

. ~ . ■ 

■S-S i 



New Orleans, La. 



Kentucky 



("Retrocedent Gout, 

^ convalescent of 

L severe Cholera, 

Cholera - - 



1 




^34 


1 


J 




33 


! 



Deaths total of whites 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


A TABULAR VIEW of the Results of Life Insurance, as exemplified by 


the Experience of the Agency at New Orleans, from November, 1848, 


to Jung 1, 1851, a period of three years, under the supervision of 




I! G. HEARTT, Agent. 






AGES WHEN INSURED. 




PLACE OP BIRTH. 






REMARKS. 




YEARS. 


NUMBER. 


New York - - - 


1 1 


i 

29 1 


i st- 
unt 

ing 


Pen sylvan ia - 


4 


24 2 


K o ~ 


Connecticut - - 


4 


26 i 




Massachusetts - - 


<> 

o 


30 1 


•g o £ g 


Kentucky - - - 


3 


31 3 


2 ~~ sh o 

r^ GO S £« 

L, ^3 2 ~' 


New Jersey - - - 


2 


32 1 




Rhode Island - - 


1 


33 4 




Tennessee - - - 


1 


34 


4 


£ ** S -^ o 
a o « ss •- 

O o T3 a -I s 


Mississippi - - - 
Alabama - - - 


1 

1 


35 

36 


3 

1 


te pers 
gency, 
ot one 
cted t 
(1 a poi 


England - - - - 
Ireland - - - - 
Germany - - - - 


2 
1 

1 


37 
38 
40 


4 
6 
3 


-seven wh 
of this A 
198,000. i. 
be recollc 
, 1848. an 


West Indies - - 


I 


41 


1 


irty 
nee 
f $ 
vill 
ibci 








*=i (U O - H 


Unknown - - - - 


I 


45 1 


1— 1 ^ 


Total - - 




47 1 


O ft 


37 


.... ' 37 




— ___ — ___ 
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1 

TABLE OF THE KATE OF MORTALITY AT CARLISLE, 






Commonly known as the Carlisle Tables. 






Age. 




Number 

alive in each 

year 


Deaths 

in 


Age. 


Number 

alive 

in each year 


Deaths 

in 
that year 

55 


Age. 


Number 

alive in each 

year 


Deaths 
in that 

j ear. 

124 


10000 


1539 


35 


:kW,z 


70 


2401 


1 


8461 


682 


36 


5307 


56 


71 


2277 


134 


2 


7779 


505 


37 


5251 


57 


72 


2143 


140 


3 


7274 


276 


38 


5194 


58 


73 


1997 


156 


4 


6998 


201 


39 


5136 


61 


74 


1841 


166 


5 


6797 


121 


40 


5075 


66 


75 


1675 


160 


6 


6676 


82 


41 


5009 


69 


76 


1515 


156 


7 


6594 


58 


42 


4940 


71 


77 


1359 


146 


8 


6536 


43 


43 


4869 


71 


78 


1*213 


132 


9 


6493 


33 


44 


4798 


71 


79 


1081 


128 


10 


6460 


29 


45 


4727 


70 


80 


953 


116 


11 


6431 


31 


46 


4657 


69 


81 


837 


112 


12 


6100 


32 


47 


4588 


67 


82 


725 


102 


13 


6368 


33 


48 


4521 


63 


83 


623 


94 


14 


6335 


35 


49 


4458 


61 


84 


529 


84 


15 


6300 


39 


50 


4397 


59 


85 


445 


78 


16 


6261 


42 


51 


4338 


62 


86 


367 


71 


17 


6219 


43 


52 


4276 


65 


87 


296 


64 


18 

1 


6176 


43 


53 


4211 


68 


88 


232 


51 


19 


6133 


43 


54 


4143 


70 


89 


181 


39 


20 


6090 


43 


55 


4073 


73 


90 


142 


37 


21 


60 17 


42 


56 


4000 


76 


91 


105 


30 


22 


6005 


42 


57 


3924 


82 


92 


75 


21 


23 


5953 


42 


58 


3842 


93 


93 


54 


14 


24 


5*921 


42 


59 


3749 


106 


94 


40 


10 


25 


5879 


43 


60 


3643 


122 


95 


30 


7 


26 


5836 


43 


61 


3521 


126 


96 


23 


5 


27 


5793 


45 


62 


3395 


127 


97 


18 


4 


28 


5748 


50 


63 


3268 


125 


98 


14 


3 


29 


5698 


56 


64 


3143 


125 


99 


11 


2 


30 


5642 


57 


65 


3018 


124 


100 


9 


2 


31 


5585 


57 


66 


2894 


123 


101 


7 


2 


32 


5528 


56 


67 


2771 


123 


102 


5 


2 


33 


5472 


55 


68 


2648 


123 


103 


3 


2 


34 


5417 


55 


69 


2525 


124 


104 


1 


1 
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TABLE, showing the probabilities of the Duration of Human Life at all 


Ages from 10 to 97 


, deduced from the experience 


of the Equitable 


Insurance Company 


, of Loi 
AGES 


idon. 

r.i\ i 


MENTS 


5AGES. 
j 




AGES. 

LO 


LIV 




, . [decre- 

LIVING. 1 

MENTS 


5000 




40 






1 70 


1800 


115 


11 






41 




44 


; 71 


1685 


115 


12 


4928 


36 


42 


'3835 


44 


) 72 


1-570 


115 


13 


4892 




43 


3791 


44 


! 73 


1455 115 


14 


1856 


36 


44 


3747 


45 


: 74 


1340 ! 115 


15 


4820 




45 


3702 


47 


: 75 


1225 114 


16 




Jo 


46 


3655 


47 


76 


1111 ! 109 


17 


4748 


36 


47 


3608 


48 


<< 


1002 ! 105 


L8 


4712 


36 


48 


3-360 


49 


\ 78 


897 101 


L9 


4676 


35 


49 


3511 


50 


j 79 


796 96 


20 


46 J 1 




50 


3161 


52 


: 80 


700 


93 


21 


4607 


■ 


51 




55 


| 81 


607 


90 


22 


4574 


33 


52 


3354 


58 


| 82 


517 


85 


23 






53 




62 


\ 83 


432 


83 




4508 


33 






64 


\ 84 


319 73 


25 


4475 


34 


55 


3170 


66 


! 85 


276 61 


26 


4441 


34 


50 


3104 


70 


\ m 


215 ; 50 


27 


4407 


34 


57 


3031 


75 


''• 87 


165 ' 42 


28 


4373 


34 


58 


2959 


79 


j 88 


123 : 34 


29 


1339 


34 


59 


2880 


84 


\ 89 


89 ; 22 


30 


4305 


35 


60 


2796 


88 


1 90 


67 18 


31 


4270 


35 


61 


2708 


90 


\ 91 


19 ! 14 


32 


4235 


36 


62 


2618 


91 


; 92 


35 11 


33 


4199 37 


63 


2-327 


93 


i 93 


24 8 


34 


41C2 


38 


64 


2434 


95 


| 94 


16 7 


35 


4124 


38 


65 


2339 


100 


! 95 


9 5 


36 


1086 


39 


66 


2239 


105 


| 96 


4 3 


37 


4047 


40 


67 


2134 


108 


! 97 


1 


1 


38 


4007 


42 


68 ' 


2026 


111 











39 


3965 43 < 

i 


69 ■ 


1915 


115 




244092 


5000 



TABLE OF THE NEW KATE OF MORTALITY !.\ ENGLAND: 

Exhibil 

combined Town and : 

\- hi in-. . ii. ler the sup 

irithm 



NumbeT 
L-om- surviving 
at each 



JO 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 

J7 
18 
J 'J 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 



Age. 

]00C00 
99324 

97307 
96636 
95965 
95293 
91620 
93915 
93268 
92588 
91905 
91219 
90529 
89835 
89137 
88434 
87726 
87012 

86292 
85565 
84831 

84089 
83339 
82531 
81814 
81038 
80253 
79458 

78653 
77838 
77012 
76173 
75316 
74435 
73526 
72582 
71601 
70580 
69517 
68409 
67253 
66046 
64785 



in each 

676 

674 
672 

671 
672 
673 
675 

677 

680 
683 
686 
690 
694 
698 
703 
708 

720 

727 

734 

742 

750 

758 

767 

776 

785 

795 

805 

815 

826 

839 

857 

881 

909 

944 

931 
1021 
1063 
1108 
1156 
1207 
1261 
1316 



5 0000000 
,05! 2 
[097-1 

121129 
4.9790610 

4.972 

•1.9697327 

4.9633391 

4.9600853 
4.9567877 
4.9531156 
4.9500580 
4.9466193 
4.9431283 
4.9395792 
4.9359705 
4.9322962 
4.9285546 
4.9247392 
■S483 
4.9168801 
4.9128276 
4.90S6887 
4.9044613 
4.9001376 
1-8957153 
4-8911917 
4-8865584 
4.8818011 
4.8768872 
4,8717772 
■1.8664409 
4.8608289 
4.8549191 
4.8486817 
4.8420910 
4.8351132 
4.8277117 
4.819 
4-8111745 



55 

00 
61 

63 
64 

66 
67 
68 
69 

70 

71 
72 
73 
74 

75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
91 

95 
96 
97 
98 



Number 
Surviving 

59161 

55973 
5 1275 

50661 
48744 

38 128 
35837 
33510 
31159 
28797 
26139 
21100 
21797 

17369 
15277 
13290 
11424 

9694 

8112 

6685 

5117 

4306 

2537 

1864 

1319 

892 

570 

339 

184 

89 

37 

13 

1 

1 



1 130 
1 19' 
1561 

1627 
1698 
1770 

1917 
1990 
2061 
2128 
2191 

2291 

2327 
2351 
2362 
2358 
2339 

2303 
2249 
2179 

2092 

1987 

1866 

1730 

1532 

1427 

1263 

1111 

953 

811 

673 

515 

427 

322 

231 

155 

95 

52 

24 

9 

3 

1 



(25617 
10496 

28881 

.<■■:>:>:■> 

15998 
1.7202007 



.7046738 

.6698188 

6502395 

.62! 

4.6061018 

112440 

.3316 

4.5251711 

4.4935835 

4.4593472 

4.4222450 

4.3820170 

4.3383967 
4.2911023 
4.2397748 
4.1840311 
4.1235250 
4.0578182 
3.9865030 
3.9091279 
3.8251014 
3.7337588 
3.6340740 
3.5247854 
3.4043205 
3.2404459 
3.120 
2. '.'503649 
2.7558749 
T997 
2.2648178 
1.9493900 
1.5682017 
1.1139134 
20600 
0. 0000000 
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TABLE, sin of Directors) of which 

pci ty liave died ii ty-two years, from the 

1st of January, i 























Child-birth 



iption 

Convulsion fits 

. 

. 



Dropsy on the chest 

Dysentery • . 

h 

j 

r 

\ 

Epilepsy 

Erysipelas . 

neral 

" bilious 

nervous 

" 

" putrid 

Goul 

Inflammation of the bowels .... 
.... 
of the brain .... 
Inflammation of the chest and perip- ) 

neumony \ 

Mortification 

Murdered 

Palsy 

Pleurisy 

Quincy 

Rupture of a blood vessel .... 

Slain in War .* 

Small-pox 

Stone 

Suicide 

... 
















TO 


»() 






11 


4 

































JO 

TO 



80 -:• 






67 



2 

1 
26(3 



39 

! 

; 









l 



l 

1 1 
31 
49 



I ■ 21 



12 
1 



1 : 1 



6 | 15 
544 883 



1173 



S5G 204 
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TABLE OF COMPARATIVE EXPECTATIONS OF LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

Showing the Expectation or Average deration of Life, deduced from Eight Orij 
Tables prepared undsr the Superintendence of a committee of eminent Actuo.. 
ries, and compared with the Carlisle, Equitable and Northampton Tables. 



< 

C 

:- 
w 

— 

n 

o 
u 


MALI; LIVES 

Tom ii, Country and 
Irish Experience. 


FEMALE LI VIS 

Town, ( lountry and 
Irish Expi 


o 
■_ 

c 

c 
- 

o 
H 


0. 

W 
O 


c 
a. 


bincd 




Experi 




a 


fc 
> 



V 


20 


39.84 


41.22 


40.33 


34.95 


41.55 












21 


39.29 


















21 




38.70 






















37.98 












39.31 








24 


37.41 


. 
















21 


25 


36.63 










38.20 










26 


35.88 










37.51 


37.13 37.27 




36.73 


311.33 




27 


35.23 




37.10 




30.99 






36. 1 1 




29.82 


27 


28 


34.63 




36.45 




30.76 


36.12 


35.70 










29 


33.90 


32.01 


35.67 


34.91 












28.79 




30 


33.17 


31.73 




34.20 


29.71 




34.25 34.43 








30 


31 


3-2,14 


31.04 




33.51 














31 


32 


3 1.73 




33 34 






33.01 




33.03 








33 


30-92 


29.86 






27.63 


32 22 


31.98 


32.3(3 




26.72 


33 


34 


30. -21 


29.60 




31.41 




31.51 


31.27 


31.68 


31.32 




31 


35 


29.52 


29.07 






26.30 


30.77 




31.00 






35 


36 


28.87 




30,44 


30.20 


23.77 


30.08 


29.90 


30.32 


30.01 


25.16 


36 


37 


28.15 


28.30 




29,15 


25.2 i 


29.37 






29.64 




2 1 6 ! 


37 


38 


•27.49 


27.62 


2!). 00 




24.61 












24.12 




39 


26,81 






23.93 


27.92 


27.79 








23.60 


39 


40 


25. 0G 


27.53 


27.33 


23.36 


27.20 


27.07 




1 27.61 


27. 10 






41 


25.42 












26.97 








42 


21.70 




23.19 




22.14 










26.07 


22.04 




43 


24.00 




23.47 


25.22 


















44 






24.77 


21.59 


21.00 






25.09 




21.03 




45 


22.63 


2321 






20.30 


23-61 












46 


( 21.98 


22.60 


23.42 


23.13 


19.76 














47 


21.24 


21.97 


22.70 


22.34 


19.12 










19.51 




48 


20.62 


21.16 


22.01 


1 21.67 


18.59 


21,14 




22.50 


22.12 


19.00 




49 


! 20.08 


20.69 


21.31 


21.13 


i 18.27 


20.77 


20.79 : 20.87 


21.81 


18.49 


49 
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YRATIVK EXPECTATIONS OF LIFE IN ENGLAND (Continued.; 



W 3 -z 

h a * 

5 5 ft. rf p a 

: ,. 



17.10 
16.77 



20.05 
19.46 

18.80 
18.31 



16.21 10.78 

15.00 10.07 

15.09 15.39 

14.45 14.79 

13.99 14.28 



13.47 
12.99 
12.46 
11.90 

11.27 

10.87 
10.38 

9.93 

8.81 
8.3 1 

7.43 

0.97 

0.57 

G.03 

5.10 
4.99 



o -. ... 



13.7S 
13.10 
12.41 

I ! .! '/ 
11.09 

10.00 

10.00 

9.50 

8.85 

7.03 
7.31 
G.63 
G.19 

5.37 
1.78 
4.80 



19.89 

10.17 

1 7.95 

17.25 
10.71 
10. OS 
15.35 
14.86 

14.23 
13.58 

13.01 

12.20 

11.18 

10.69 

10.11 

0.57 

9.29 

8»61 

8.33 

7.08 
G.53 

6.29 
6.34 

5.32 



4.75 ' 4. 



20.48 
19.73 
19.03 
18.30 

16.96 
16.40 

15.87 
15.24 

14.03 
13.50 
12.87 

1 1 .75 

11.44 
10.82 
10.26 
9.72 
8.94 

8.48 
7.02 
7.37 
0.7;; 
G.31 

5.55 
5.45 
4.90 

4.91 



17.70 
17.20 

16.11 

15.51 

15.04 
14.41 

13.85 
13.34 
13.04 

12.G7 
12.29 

11.45 
10.67 

10.19 
9.74 
9.44 

8.73 
8.27 

7.92 

7.37 
G.98 
G.70 

0.37 

5.34 

5.59 
5.23 
4.80 

4.75 



O r 



20.07 20.11 
19.46 
18.79 
18.16 

17.50 

16.76 

10.17 16.23 

15.56 | 15.02 

14 98 

14.25 : 14.38 

12.52 
11.91 
11.32 11.50 



* 


w 


fc 


rf c 


- C 




T. g 






<. c 








< "C 




r u 






H £ 




d'rl 




» 


w 


•A 



10.37 

9.31 

8.83 

8.44 
8.10 
7.G9 

7.22 
G.79 

G.10 
5.74 

5.05 

4.75 



11.03 
10.51 

10.03 
9.46 

8.99 

8.50 

8.13 
7.72 

7.20 

G.08 
5.77 
5.37 
5.07 

4.75 



19.50 

18.16 

1 7.50 

16.22 

14.07 
14.47 

i 3.77 
13.18 
12.01 
12.05 
11.51 

10.07 
10.10 
0.00 
9.47 
9.00 

8.54 
8.10 

7.G7 
7.2 i 

6.48 
6.11 

5.70 
5.42 

5.09 

4.78 



21.11 : 20.83 

20.30 

18.97 ' 19.09 
17.58 



16.21 

15.55 

14.34 

13.82 
13.31 

11.79 

11.27 
10.75 
10.23 
0.70 

9.18 

8.16 
7.72 
7.33 

7.01 
6.69 

G.40 
G.12 
5.80 

5.51 



1G.71 
16.15 

15.00 

15.06 
14.51 
13.96 

12.88 

12.35 
11.83 

10.82 

10.32 

9.84 
9.3G 
8.88 
8.42 

7.97 

7.52 
7.08 
6.64 

G.20 

5.78 

5.38 



17.50 51 

1G.0G I 54 

15.10 

14 15 
13.68 

13.21 
12.75 
12.28 
11.81 
11.35 

L0.88 65 
10.42 66 

0.50 68 
9.05 ti9 

8.G0 
8.17 
7.74 
7.33 
G.92 

6.54 

6.18 
5.83 

5.11 
5 30 
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SEVENTH CENSVSi 

POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES— APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES. 



STATES. 









. i ;■• 



nia 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louis'.;!!),! 

Maine 

Massachu etts.. .. 

Maryland 

Mississippi 



■i 

New 5forl 

New J ersey 

North Carolina... 

Ohio 

Penn 

nd . . . . 
olina... 





Vermont 



\\ iscom i 

Dist. ol 

TERK.IT01 

Minnesota. 

New W i< 

ti 






408,4 10 
984,271 



















— 




— 


*71,650 






10 




!l 


20,980 






9 


=:■ 7.1.170 














■ i 




1 


•1.17-7 


■ ) 




6 




3 








5 
















1 




■> 




9 




1 




:: 




L3 









■.MS 

Representatives al i actional nun 

Whole number oi under the next 



* These States ha\ e a I to the num 

t Including 710 civilized Ini 



RECAPITULATION. 







■is and Territories. 






3 175,783 



ree population 










tation. 



7.00!J 
93,702 



CLIMATE ()l ; .LOUISIANA. 

NcwOi • i .1 \„ ,,;,, r icrniui'i in 1807- 10, 70 2i)', and in 1833-'"j0, 07 52' - 'f li n Ki-i- 

Wesl IV: ianti 10 38' Do. [.,. ,,, 1820-33, By 83' Do. ilo. in 1820- 

i Rapides, •■ -:i 08' Do, ,|„ in 1833-3!), 1)5 50', ni | \ n 1K48-7J0, riS II) , ili Bli 80'. I),:. .I- in 1*4*- 



fil.344 ■• —13 



' 



JAN I Un FEBRUARY. MARCH AI'HIL MAY JI'XE ,11 l\ U'Cl'ST 8E1>?EMRER OCTOBER, \OYK>n?Kli DECEMBER 



EVATIO.N 

■ I I I i I , - ! 

■ ms lflto 



■I.,,,,,, 



[iciimn. 90 



n ai a 

si I, 01' IXl 



KXI'I, LN \TKi\ 
l-h .' 1/" « Monthly Tenijuniln 



Stale of 
Hoitalily, 



o 5 I 
50 



0,34 
0.30 





HAKT No. II. 



CLIHATE OF NEW OBLEANS AM) LAFAYETTE. 



EFFECT (>\ HACKS VMJ SEX, as exhibiloil 



r.\Ni un i kiihi vin march 









371 


White or Frci 




SlttTCS - 


-li 







m o* T v r, i i \ . 



tt'iitte Males 

Wkitt Females, MM 

rotal • -51.11 

■ ivl 







ht (lie Mortal!^ of Whites— Male and Female — and the Colored Population, with the Total Mortality for 1850. 

M'IMl vr.U H'XE JUL! AIM [BKU. OCTOBER NOVEMBER. DECEMBER, S 




90(1 
885 
371 



-.' 

810 

795 



690 
675 



600 

57(1 



JMU'ARY. M IRCII. 



\n,l ST SEPTEMBER, <" 



TOBER. V>\ EMBER. DECEMBER. 






630 



!• or 



126 J 0,30 percent. 



8.01!). 



• 



GLIM 



EFFECT OS RACKS VM> SEX, as exhibited ill 

i 



' 



rANI \l;\ KKISRI UIV. MARCH, 






lYIiite or Free, 110,33 

IS,3 

Total - - 125,703 



White Males, il.58 
White Females, ffl, i9 



51,17 



I 88 ! 



or uiwoii u-;\.\s \m> lafayette. 



(he Moitalitj of Whites — Male and Female — and <i»> Colored Population, with the Total Mortality for 1850. 



I'Hlf, 



AUGUST. !• . ill i.K OCTOBER, NOVEMBER. [>E( 




840 
825 
810 
795 



510 

480 
405 
150 

120 

[I 
390 



300 
285 
270 



RY. MAI 



S.UGUST. SEPTEMBER. OCTOBER. NOVEMBER. DECEMBER. 



G30 


1 I ia 16,05 
L or 


126 


] 6,80 percent 



S.OI'i. 



INFLUENCE OT CLIMATE l):\ RACES. 

Vs exhibited in the Hortalitj ol (In- Whiles mid Colored in New Orleans in isut „i the same age* 



.. ■ -..■:, 



A S . of Death. ;':";; rANUARl ir Vin MARCH U >KU, MAY. JUNK fUU vim 1 WI'KMBKB, OCTOBER KOVRMBEH A E eofDeath. 




JANUARY. FEBRUARY. MARCH APRII MAV JUNE JULY. AUGUS'J SEPTEMBER. Eli NOVEMBER. DEC] 



\ 



ran 

JH 

Hi 

H 
llBi 

Hi 
iH 

■Br 

WsSSm 

MSB] 

WHIM 



SCB 



nsHfl 



